ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY’S 
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ENDEA YOKING  to  tiiul  a  rivor  routo  to  tlio  roputod  rich  lands 
of  the  Incas  in  Peru  appears  to  liave  been  one  of  tlie  incentives 
I  that  spurred  early  Spanish  ex|)lorers  up  the  practically  un- 
k?io\vn  waters  of  the  Plata,  the  Parana,  and  tlie  Paraguay — 
sectional  names  of  the  <;reat  stream  which  affords  to-day,  as  in  past 
aijos,  a  fluvial  arfery  to  the  very  heart  of  South  America.  Sebastian 
('ahot,  not  content  with  answering  “the  call  of  the  wild”  in  North 
America,  plunged  deeper  into  the  unknown  in  South  America,  and 
with  his  little  hand  of  wanderers  touched  the  borders  of  the  country 
we  know  to-day  as  Paraguay  a])out  1526-  27,  or  several  years  before 
Pizarro  reached  Peru,  ('ahot  is  therefore  credited  witli  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  European  to  sec  Paraguay,  although  it  appears  that  he 
never  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Asuncion. 

Subsequently  duan  de  Ayolas  and  Dtmiingo  Iraki  and  their  fellow 
explorers  sailed  up  the  Paraguay  to  a  point  whei'e  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  great  river  changes  from  lowlands  to  rolling  hills  and  verdure- 
covered  cliffs;  where  nature  jirovided  then,  as  at  present,  a  vast 
lagoon  or  hay  extending  eastward  from  the  main  stream.  Here  the 
explorers  halted  and  began  to  plant  the  seeds  of  civilization;  here 
they  met  the  Guaiains,  who,  in  tlieir  primitiveness,  offered  compara¬ 
tively  little  resistance,  although  it  is  related  that  the  fiercer  natives 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivor  proved  to  he  more  resentful. 

Whence  came  the  original  inhabitants,  the  Guaranis,  to  the  land 
of  Paraguay  is  a  (juestion  that  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  Like 
many  other  jirimitive  peo|)los,  tradition  plays  a  prominent  role  as  to 
their  origin.  To  many  the  oft-told  story  of  Tupi  and  Guarani  is 
familiar  and  fascinating;  traditionally  they  were  brothers  somewhere 
in  Brazil  and  they  quarreled;  Guarani  finally  led  his  people  far  to 
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A  SFXTIOX  OF  THE  lUVEK  FRONT,  ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY. 

Piir.iKuay’s  capital  and  also  the  largest  city  of  the  Republic  is  situated  on  the  east  tiank  of  the  Paraguay  River  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  moutli 
of  the  Plata.  Opposite  Asuncion  the'Paraguay  is  about  000  yards  wide,  but  the  bay,  wdiieh  e.xtends  ea,st  ward  from  the  river  and  on  which  a 
large  section  of  the  capital  is  built,  affords  a  harbor  of  far  greater  dimensions.  The  large  structure  seen  on  the  left  is  now  used  for  the  various 
departments  of  th?  F'edcral  Government. 


\V11A1{F  AM>  l{l\  KI!  AT  ASI  XCIOX. 

a  phiis!'  (if  I  he  shipiiin)'  imluslry  at  Asiiiuion.  The  larKcr  .steamers  at  the  wharf  ply  between  lJuenos  .Vires  and  carry  many  pa.sseiiKers  iti  additioti 
to  liirtte  cargoes.  The  port  of  Asuncion  is  about  '.'IK) feet  above  sea  level. 


UMlIH Ji  ‘luyp 


(iKNKUAL  VIKW  OF  A  I’AUT  OK  ASl'N'CIOX 


Tlu'cil  V  now  has  a  population  of  alioiit  !HM¥K).  and  althontjli  immicration  from  F'lirom’an  count  rics  has  liccn  compirativciy  small  in  recent  years,  there  are  in  the  city  tnativ  residetits 
of  fcurofH'ati  birth  and  a  still  larger  ptTeentaKe  of  ArK.mtines,  rrut;uayans,  Mrazilians.  etc.  The  picture  was  made  frotn  a  eeutral'iKant  looking  westward  towanl  the  water 
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tho  simtliwanl  throujfli  tlio  wildonio.ss  to  a  country  known  at  present 
as  Parafiiiay.  'I'horo  tlioy  jirosporod  and  multijdiod;  and,  if  imagina¬ 
tive,  we  may  draw  a  mental  picture  of  tho  meotinjij  of  the  descendants 
of  tliese  people  and  the  imposing  Spaniards  on  the  slopes  of  Lambare 
near  the  still  waters  of  the  l)ay  where  pictnres([ue  Asuncion  now 
stands. 

The  ‘‘Province  of  Paraguay”  during  the  era  of  early  exploration 
embraced  the  vast  area  east  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  Brazil;  hut  in 
1617  by  royal  decree  the  region  was  divided  into  two  provinces  and 
the  seat  of  government  established  at  the  newer  town  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Asuncion,  somewhat  like  a  far  inland  gateway  to  a  still  more  remote 
and  unknown  region,  was  accessible  by  water  and  was  freciuently 
visited  by  daring  explorers  in  (piest  of  riches  and  adventure,  and  the 
place  seems  to  have  met  the  expectation  of  the  wildest  dreamers. 
History,  romance,  adventure,  cruelty,  ojipression,  and  delight  seem 
to  have  been  liberally  blended,  so  that  many  historians  and  scholars 
refer  to  Paraguay  as  tho  most  romantic  of  all  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  No  land  could  hardly  jiass  through  more  vicissitudes;  hut  we 
must  leave  tho  story  of  tho  country,  the  wonderful  work  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  wars  and  unrest,  the  gallant  tight  against 
the  combined  forces  of  throe  neighboring  nations,  and  other  phases 
of  growth,  to  the  readers  of  historical  hooks. 

Passing  rapidly  onward,  we  note  that  the  jioople  of  Paraguay 
declared  their  independence  from  Spain  on  August  14,  1811.  The 
Spanish  governor  at  that  time,  Velasco,  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Junta  or  governing  board. 
On  October  1,  181 J,  a  constitutional  congress  met  in  Asuncion, 
adopted  a  national  Hag,  and  vested  the  administrative  power  in  two 
consuls.  In  1844  the  form  of  government  was  changed  and  a  Presi¬ 
dent  elected  for  a  lO-year  term,  Carlos  A.  Lopez  being  the  first  oHicial 
to  occupy  tho  Paraguayan  presidential  chair.  He  was  succeeded 
after  a  second  term  by  his  son,  who  died  in  1870.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Government  was  reorganized  and  a  now  constitution  proclaimed, 
which  provides  for  a  republican  form  of  government  with  legislative 
executive,  and  judicial  departments.  Asuncion  being  tho  political 
capital  as  well  as  the  country’s  chief  commercial  city,  has  witnessed 
stirring  times  in  tho  gradual  molding  of  a  stable  government. 

Asuncion,  lying  about  1,000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  was 
founded  in  1586;  and  the  fact  that  this  event  occurred  on  August  15-  - 
the  day  of  the  Assumption — gives  rise  to  tho  city’s  designation.  Tho 
construction  of  a  crude  fort,  a  result  of  tho  Ayolas-Irala  expedition, 
formed  a  nucleus  of  settlement.  Ayolas  is  said  to  have  pushed  onward 
up  the  Paraguay'  and  never  returned  to  civilization,  while  the  place 
called  Asuncion,  with  its  few  Spaniards  and  aborigines,  became  the 
jiride  of  Irala  and  grew  slowly,  very  slowly,  through  passing  years. 


CAM.K  I’AI.MA  IN  ASl'NCION. 

This  picture  ullonls  a  fair  view  of  one  of  the  older  streets  atid  the  eol)lilestone  paving  still  to  he  seen  ahotti  the  eapital.  We  also  have  depicted 
here  some  of  the  tiewer  atid  taller  striiel tires  that  are  replaeint;  the  ancient  one-story  houses. 


riyi.*!"  ■'  V ' 
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This  spU'iidid  siruilurf  was  creel  cd  under  I  lie  su|»'rvision  of  Franeiseo  I.oim'Z  for  his  palace.  It  now  houses  the  various  minislerios  or  deparl  nieiils  ol  I  he  N'alional  Govern¬ 
ment.  Its  lartre  airv  corridors  and  rooms,  some  of  wliieli  are  snmpinonsly  fnrnislieil  for  rec  eivini;  foreign  diplomals  and  oilier  ilislininiislieil  fnnelionaries,  are  deliyln fully 
plea.sant  and  imimsitin.  Since  Ihe  above  pilot ocraph  was  taken  sonieehani;es  have  been  made  in  the  gardens  snrronndini;  the  bnilditif!. 
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THK  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Tlio  ))ivs(Mit-(liiy  Asuncion  excites  a  ratlicr  ([Ucer  curiosity,  un  indc- 
scril)iil)l«'  int(‘r<*st  akin  to  "tlic  tanj;  of  the.  Orient,”  on  those  of  us 
who  have  tarried  witliin  its  coidines  and  who  are  not  in  ([Uest  of  tlie 
more  modi'rn  pliases  of  nuinicipal  (h^velopiiu'iit.  It  (‘sjiecially  apixads 
to  persons  wlio  are  versed  in  the  r(*<;i(»n’s  early  history  and  wlio  know 
of  tlie  st)ul-stirrin<;  events  tliat  hav(‘  marked  tlie  city’s  <;rowtli. 
Asuncion  is  huilt  largely  on  the  hay  which  extends  eastward  from 
th('  Paraguay,  Imt  contluence  of  hay  ami  river  are  so  near  the  city 
that  W((  may  stand  on  the  hills  hack  of  the  city  and  see  the  movement 
of  st(aimers  hound  up  or  down  tlu*  river.  Asuncion's  stn'cts  were 
laitl  out  in  rectan<;ular  form  and  in  tlu^  lar<;er  division  of  the  city  run 
appro\imat(‘ly  from  northw(‘>t  to  southeast,  and  are  crossed  at  rijjht 
anjih's  hy  those  from  opposite*  directions.  Many  city  blocks  are  240 
f('et  s([uar(*.  whihe  nunu'rous  stre'e^ts  are*  4.5  or  more  feet  wide,  con¬ 
trasting  with  tlu*  usual  narrow  streets  of  tlu*  avera»;(*  Spanish-planned 
municipality.  L(*adin<;  thorou<'hfar(*s  h(*ar  such  names  as  Lihertad, 
Pr(*si(h*nte  ('arnot.  B(*njamin  Constant.  Ijjualidad.  General  Diaz,  lier- 
mejo.  Pio  Apa.  etc.,  whihe  some  of  the  cross  streets  are  known  as 
1.5  of  Au<;ust.  25  of  \ov(*ml)er,  Colombia.  Independencia  Xacional, 
Mont(*video.  Cnit(*d  Stat(*s.  ()ri(*nt(\  (*tc.,  all  of  which  are  indicative 
of  the  jiatriotic  t(*nd(*ncies  of  the  peojih*  in  perj)etuatin<;  names  of 
h*aders  of  thought  and  action  as  w(*ll  as  notable  dates  in  the  country’s 
history.  Plazas  Ind(*pi*nd(*ncia,  I  ru<fuaya,  and  Patricios  occupy 
prominent  plac(*s  in  thr(*(*  difrer(*nt  localities  of  tlu^  <dty,  while  Plazas 
d(^  Armas  and  Constitucion.  jointly  coverin';  a  lar<;e  area,  are  situated 
n(*ar(*r  the  bay:  still  closer  to  the  water's  edj;e  stands  the  famous 
palace  built  by  tbe  second  L6[)ez;  not  far  away  is  the  new  wharf  and 
customs  buildinj;.  From  this  oldest  section  of  Asuncion  the  streets 
and  hous(*s  have  <;radually  extend(*d  backward  to  sli};htly  higher 
ground.  In  a  section  known  as  Barrio  (5ichinga  the  streets  are  laid 
out  nearly  with  tlu*  dir(*ctions  of  the  cardinal  jioints.  Topography 
is  responsible  for  a  good  natural  drainage  which  Asuncion  has  always 
enjoyed  d(*spite  the  fact  that  the  more  modern  systems  of  sewerage 
have  not  b(*{*n  generally  adoj)ted.  Dashing  rains  also  help  to  keep 
the  city  clean  and  g(*n(*rally  healthful. 

Dwelling  houses  of  Asuncion  are  largely  one-story  structures,  but 
in  rec(*nt  y(*ars  talh*r  editic(*s  have  b(*come  more  numerous.  Ground, 
how(*ver,  app(*ars  never  to  have  be(*n  unduly  expensive  when  homes 
were  needed,  so  they  are  spread  out  rather  than  built  ujiward.  This 
style  naturally  lends  its(*lf  to  the  ever-popular  .South  American  fea¬ 
tures  of  inner  courts,  fountains,  and  flowers.  From  the  outside  a 
home  may  appear  extremely  j)lain,  but  within  its  massive  stone, 
brick,  or  adobe  walls  there  is  often  a  spaciousness  in  courtyards, 
corridors,  living  and  slee]ung  rooms  that  surprise  the  stranger. 
Fxtremely  high  c(*ilings  are  the  rule.  In  Asuncion  there  are  also 
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KL  HANC’O  A(il{iC()l.A,  OH  THE  AC HICri-Tr H AE  1$ANK,  ASI  NCION. 

il  111  ion  wasoslablishi'd  in  iss7  and  since  lhal  lime  ils  iinporlance  has  been  Kradiially  exiendint; 
t)y  lending  money  lo  farmers  and  Ihereby  aiding  agrienllnral  enlerprise 
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oxiimplcs  of  beauty  in  plain  construction:  we  sc(>  arcliitc'ctun*  of 
Spanisli-Moorish  type*  yet  differin';  in  (l(‘tail  from  that  obscu'ved  in 
other  Soutli  American  capitals,  with  the  possible*  ('xee'ption  of  BoliA’ia’s 
chief  city.  La  Pa/-,  'rin*  roofs  of  Asuncion  also  attract  the  stranf;er’s 
attc'iition;  many  are  eonstruete'd  of  lu'avv  red  tile*  ami  fedleew  such 
<;rae('ful  lines  that  artists  are*  wenit  tee  peertray  tlie*m  een  e*anvas. 

In  ])uhlie  huilelinj;s  Asune  ie)n  has  nume*re»us  int(*r(*stinj;  struetur(*s, 
some  e)f  whie*h  h(*ar  the*  marks  e»f  aj;e'  anel  trace*s  eef  vieissitueles  which 
freem  time  te>  time  have  e*nveie)peel  the'  e*ity  anel  natiem.  dust  as  St. 
Leeiiis,  l)env(*r,  anel  Salt  Lake*  ('ity  were*  se*ene*s  eef  stirrin<;  ('.vents  in 
pie'iu'cr  elays  it)  the  I'niteel  St.-ite's,  se)  has  Asune*ie)n  witiie'ssc'd  the 
yeeuthful  pe'iietel  when  life*  anel  preeperty  sufV(*reel.  Te»-elay,  howev(*r, 
the  huilelin<;s  that  IniA'e*  stoexl  the  t(*st  e)f  tinie  still  r('il('ct  the  taste  e)f 
their  architects  anel  Iniihlers. 

One  of  the  city’s  fameius  huilelinj;s  deeminjiti's  the*  water  front  anel 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  wees  constructed  elurin<;  the  re*ij;n  of 
Francisco  Lope*/,  for  his  own  palace.  Init  accommodates  to-day  the 
various  ollice's  of  the'  Xiitiomd  (rove*rnm(*nt.  With  a  placid  sheet  of 
water  houndin';  one*  side,  broad  and  we'll-ariiinj;e*(l  lawn  and  flower 
Ix'ds  on  the'  other  front,  and  the*  Iniildinj;  itself  risinj;  hij;h  above 
surroundinj;  structure's,  this  se'utine'l  stiinds  reminiscent  of  the*  vaunt- 
iii};  ambition  of  a  forme*)*  ruler.  Fron)  its  tower  or  uj)p(*r  sto)*y  o))e 
may  se'e  far  across  the  Pa)a‘;uay  into  the  terra  i))ce)gnita  re'gion  of 
the*  (ii*a))  ('haco.  Still  farther  in  the  (lista))c('  we'  catch  glimpse's  of 
the  win(li))g  Pilconiayo.  flowi])g  through  a  )‘(*gio))  |))’actically  unk))own. 

If  the  visitor  to'Asuncio))  is  inte'rested' in  historical  lore  he  will  he 
delighted  with  the  Bihlioteci)  Xacieneal  (Xatio))))!  Library)  and  the  Bih- 
lioteca  Anu*ricana,  whe'rein  ai’e*  ])re'serve(l  nia))y  rare  volume's  re*lating 
to  the  eai-ly  disco V(*rie*s,  the  Je*suits  a))el  the*  jnert  they  ])laye(l  in 
cari‘vi))g  civili/.i))g  i))llue*))ces  to  this  i))te*rior  la))el,  etc.  Some  of  the 
works  elate*  fi*o])i  !)hout  1  .).44  a))(l  chieueicle*  e*ve*))ts  dow))  to  IhOO,  while 
hmeelreds  of  ))io)*('  mode*)*))  hooks  are*  idso  pre'seiwed.  This  fa))U)us 
colle'ctio)),  like  the*  city,  hjes  passe'd  thi-ough  stre*))uous  (*ras  hut  yet 
retains  ma))y  of  its  niost-iui/.ed  a'oIuuu's.  The*  hooks  were  car)-ie*(l 
away  on  horseback  anel  in  carts,  it  is  said,  to  Sieve  theni  from  destruc¬ 
tion  h}'  invadieeg  aiauie's,  and  soeeie*  volu))ies  roeiaiieed  for  ye*ars  i)) 
the  hoeeies  of  ignora))t  ))ativ(*s  fier  hack  i))  the*  fore*sts.  When  tra))- 
(|uillity  finally  canie  the'v  we*re*  colle'cted  a))(l  are  ))ow  Viehu'd  among 
the  niost  important  works  i))  existence  o))  South  A))i(*rica))  history. 

Otlu'r  we*ll-k))ow))  huildiiegs  are  the  Xatieneal  (’ollege,  that  of  the 
police  (lepartnie))t,  the*  city's  six  ha))k  huil(li))gs,  E))carnatio))  ('hurch, 
postal  aeed  tele*graph  building,  public  hospitid,  House*  of  Congress,  the* 
Xational  Theater.  Museuni  of  Fine*  Arts,  the  ne'w  marke*t,  etc.:  and 
very  re'cently  the  Asinecieu)  Chienilx*)*  of  Conmu'rce  has  occupied  a 
ne'w  a))d  co)uniexlious  structure*,  iueothe'r  or))anu*))t  to  the  city. 


TIIK  MIMCIPAT.  Brn.l)IN<;  IN  ASI  NC’ION. 

This  struct iiro  represents  a  type  of  the  more  moricrn  arehitectiire  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  rily. 
The  heavy  doors  immerfialely  on  the  street  and  the  numerous  haleonies  of  the  upper  stories  are  features 
more  or  less  popular  all  over  Soul  h  America  in  both  public  and  privat  e  buildinRS. 


TYl’ICAL  VIEWS.WITIIIN  THE  CAPITAL. 


l’l>i)or:  A  scene  phol  oaraphed  from  the  lop  of  one  of  the  bnildincs.showinsseclionsof  a  military  i)aradc. 
Note  the  heavy  tile  roofsand  the  various  slopes,  all  of  which  add  a  touch  of  pictiircscpteness  to  con¬ 
struction.  LoWr:  close  \  iew  of  the  comparatively  new  Palace  of  Justice. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Tlio  Central  Market  in  Asuncion  is  a  ])laee  of  special  interest  to  most 
visitors  because  one  there  mingles  with  the  num*  hum])l(‘  eitizims;  he 
sees  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  itinerant  female  trader  wit  li  her 
head  closely  wra])ped  in  a  mantle  of  black,  who  witli  fruits  and  goods 
sits  complacenth"  on  the  meandering  burro;  we  see  at  the  market 
the  mingling  of  ])eo]de  of  country,  town,  and  ea])ital  city;  we  note 
the  variety  of  foods  offiua'd  for  sale,  such  as  orang('s,  eggs,  elu'csc*. 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  an  array  of  vegetables  entirely  nov(d  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  subtropical  production;  tlu're  is  the  usual  med¬ 
ley  of  voices  in  (iuarani,  Spanish,  etc.,  while  the  gem'ral  scene  cov(t- 
ing  larg(*ly  a  whole  block  indicates  tlu^  prejioiulerance  of  female  ov(‘r 
male  population,  a  feature  of  Paragua3'’s  historv.  This  market  ]>lace, 
however,  fails  to  draw  the  ladies  of  the  better  classes,  for  in  Asuncion, 
as  in  other  Latin  Anu'riean  lands,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  of 
affairs  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  marts  of  trade,  at  least  at  such  public 
]daces  as  a  marki't ;  tlu^  dut}’  of  ])urchasing  foods  for  the  famih"  is 
delegated  to  scTvants. 

The  water  front  of  Asuncion  is  one  of  the  busy  ])arts  of  the  cit}’. 
It  is  the  meeting  point  of  tin*  largcT  steamers  that  plv  u])  and  down 
the  Paraguay  ami  its  tributaries  with  lighter  draft  V('ss(4s  which 
operate  from  Asuncion  northward  to  Coma'pcion,  Corumba,  and 
other  far  inland  river  ])orts.  Traflie  from  Biumos  Aires  and  tlu'  outer 
world  bound  for  the  far  interior  must  be  tranship])(‘d  here,  and  this 
business  furnishes  (‘lujiloyment  for  manv  workers,  so  tlu*  hum  of 
voices  in  different  languages  is  no  less  intcTcsting  to  the  stranger  than 
are.  the  various  commodities  handled.  Kecently  a  through  line  of 
small  sti'amers  initiated  service  betw(‘en  tlu*  )H>rts  of  Suarez  in 
Bolivia  and  Posario  in  Argcuitina,  and  tlu'sc'  traders  of  course  ])ass 
by  Asuncion  and  doubtless  land  and  tak<‘  away  cargo. 

Large  ])asseng(T  steamers  which  pl\'  ])etw<'en  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion  draw  alongside  the*  customhouse  pi('rs  and  traveh'rs  ent(T 
the  stately  (‘difice  after  ])assing  u])  broad  stoiu'  ste])s  and  through 
massive  arches.  Pass(mg<‘r  traflie  was  somewhat  altc'red  a  few  Acars 
ago  when  the  railwa}'  from  the  .south  was  completed  into  Asuncion  ; 
this  route  is  now  largidy  used  by  the  ])ublie,  (‘speeiall}’  on  the  northern 
journev,  but  when  rt'turning  southward  the  steamers  a])p(‘ar  to  be 
more  attractive  to  the  average  Iravehw,  as  tlu\v  afford  o])])ortunities 
for  visiting  numerous  smaller  ])orts  all  thi'  way  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Paraguay’s  trading  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
represented  normallv  by  a  value  of  more  than  SI ;t,()()(), ()()();  the 
export  figures  alone  for  the  last  normal  vear,  11)13,  amounted  to 
nearlv  .SS,()(K),()0().  Manv  commodities  re])r(‘sented  by  these  values 
])ass  in  and  out  through  the  ])ort  of  Asuncion,  although  the  railwa\’ 
above  mentioned  draws  fnight  as  w(*ll  as  ])asseng('rs  away  from  the 
several  riv(T  steanuu’  services.  On  the  whoh*,  howt'Vt'r,  tlu'  business 


TWO  POl'l  I.AK  INSTITl  TIUNS  OK  ASUNCION. 

Upper:  A  sectional  view  of  the  National  Uollopc,  founded  in  1^70.  The  bachelor's  deeree  in  science  and 
letters  is  conferred  hero,  after  which  eradiiates  may  enter  the  National  t'niversity  and  pnrsne  courses 
in  law,  medicine,  or  other  technical  subjects.  I.owTr:  The  National  Theater,  which  from  time  to  time 
is  visited  by  theatrical  talent  of  Knropean  centers  and  from  various  cities  of  South  .\morica.  .Astmeion's 
population',  like  that  of  the  averace  city,  is  fond  of  amusement,  and  this  playhouse  is  especially  popular. 


THE  SPACIOUS  STATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  AT  ASUNCION. 

Like  the  railway  station  of  the  avoraKo  city,  tliis  now  ami  oommotlions  bnildinK  is  tho  soono  of  ^roat  aotivity,  ospocially  upon  arrival  ami  doparluro  of  tlio  through  trains  liotwoon 
Asuncion  and  Itiionos  .Vires,  which  usually  have  a  largo  numlH’rofooaohos.  Tho  loading  pleasure  resort  of'San  llornufd  mo  is  also  reached  by  train  from  this  si  at  ion.  The  im|K)s- 
_ t'olumiis  t»f  111,.  iiiiiiilitiK  iisi'lf  1111(1  tin*  iriH's  iiiul  foliuge  of  the  |Mirk  immediately  in  front  serve  to  make  the  station  especiallj’  attractive. 

****^^^  , 
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of  tlio  ])ort  is  growiiij'  aiul  for  some  years  the  Government  authorities 
liave  been  eiuleavoring  to  improve  ami  <  nlarge  facilities;  ambitious 
plans  were  prejiared  to  such  an  end,  ])ut  the  beffinning  of  the  great 
war,  curtailing  as  it  did  the  importation  of  materials  and  sujitilies, 
temporarily  thwarted  the  work.  Ere  long  we  may  confidently  exjiect 
to  see  its  consummation.  While  sjieaking  of  harbor  facilities  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Paraguay  recently  moditied  custom  dutii's 
on  certain  upbuilding  commodities,  like  the  motor  car  for  business 
and  pleasure,  and  now  tliese  may  he  imported  free  of  duty.  Various 
other  changes  were  inaugurated  in  connection  with  imjiortations, 
which  will  be  especially  noticeable  in  Asuncion. 

Public  amusements  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  larger  cities,  but 
Paraguay  has  a  liberal  number  of  legal  holidays  during  which  all 
classes  enjoy  relaxation  from  the  usual  prosaic  routine.  May  14 
and  15  are  the  days  on  which  national  indejiendence  is  celebrated; 
the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Asuncion  on  August 
15,  1536,  is  also  a  gala  day  in  the  capital,  as  is  New  Year's,  ('hristmas, 
C'olumbus  Day,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more  other  holidays.  In  recent 
years  such  s])orts  as  regattas,  football,  tennis,  horse  racing,  etc.,  have 
become  more  or  less  jiojndar.  Clubs  and  societies  numbering  at 
least  20  are  also  features  of  life  and  amusement  in  which  the  younger 
members  of  society  freely  participate.  The  motion-picture  theater 
has  become  as  popular  with  the  masses  as  in  other  places,  and  films 
from  various  lands  are  extensively  used,  those  manufactured  in 
Buenos  Aires  being  the  most  easily  available.  In  normal  times  the 
European  film  and  that  made  in  the  I'nited  States  are  also  shown 
to  Asuncion  audiences. 

The  pleasant  resort  of  San  Bernardino  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ypacarai  has  h(>come  a  most  jiojiular  rimdezvous  not  only  for 
well-to-do  Paraguayans,  but  is  also  visiti'd  by  many  ])ersons  from 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other  jiarts  of  South  America.  The  lake 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  15  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  lying  a 
short  distance  east  of  Asuncion  and  on  the  main  line  of  railroad 
between  Enearnacion  and  Asuncion.  The  building  of  the  road  made 
the  lake  easily  accessible  from  the  cajiital,  and  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  jiatrons  is  resjionsible  for  the  erection  of  larger  hotels  and 
amusement  features  common  to  jileasure  resorts.  Prominent  families 
of  Asuncion  maintain  their  homes  on  the  lake  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  capital  is  not  at  its  best;  the  railroad  trip  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  made  in  about  an  hour  and  the 
visitor  is  transferred  by  small  boat  to  San  Bernardino  on  the  opj)o- 
site  side  of  the  lake.  Tin*  ri'sort  itself  nestles  ])ietures(|U('ly  amid 
tropical  foliage,  trees,  and  (lowers.  One  may  enjoy  amusements, 
somewhat  limited  to  !)(>  sun*,  or  stroll  out  to  the  (puetude  of  sur¬ 
rounding  forests  or  jiarticipate  in  boating  pleasures  on  Lake  Yjia- 


AVEXIDA  ESPAXA,  ONE  OF  THE  CITY’S  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STREETS. 

Here  we  have  depleted  the  mmlerii  eteetrie  .street  ear  serviee  whieh  replaees  the  aneient  horse  ear.  This  avenue  leads  throuph  a  new  and  beautiful  .seetion,  and  alon);  its  course 

are  numerous  fine  homes  with  large  lawns  and  flower  gardens.  Also  note  the  fine  foliage. 


l.OOKING  ACROSS  PLAZA  IN'DKPKXDENCI A,  ASCNCION. 

This  (ilazii  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  oliler  section  of  the  city  and  is  surrounded  by  interesting  streets  and  buililings  that  have  lieen  (he  scenes  of  stirring  evenis  in  the  early 

days  of  construct  ion. 


AMERICAN  LEGATION  IN  PARAGUAY. 

The  home  of  the  American  legation  in  Asuncion  is  a  large  marble 
structure  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded  by 
large  shade  trees  and  beautiful  lawns. 


STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  statue  of  liberty  in  .Asuncion,  in  Constitution  Park. 
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carai;  there  are  social  functions  from  time  to  time  at  the  hoti'ls  or 
at  private  cottages;  while  for  those  who  seek  complete  ri'st  aiul 
([uietude  San  Bernardino  opens  wide  its  hospitable  gates. 

Speaking  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  climate.  Paraguay,  lying  about  two-thirds  within  the  temperate 
zone  and  one-third  in  the  tro])ics,  enjoys  subtropical  weather;  and 
hardly  more  than  three  months  of  the  year^ — December,  January, 
Februar\’ — can  he  termed  hot,  although  March  and  November  are 
sometimes  about  as  warm  as  the  midsummer  months.  The  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  year  is  cool  or  cold,  and  at  times  frosts  occur  and 
light  wraps  are  needed  by  the  people.  In  other  words,  summer 
lasts  from  October  to  March,  and  winter  from  April  to  September. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Asuncion  varies  between  71°  and  73°  F. 
The  maximum  has  reached  105°  F.,  but  there  are  many  years  when 
the  heat  does  not  register  more  than  98°  F.  Expressed  still  differ¬ 
ently,  about  40  days  are  cold,  100  days  hot,  while  the  remaining  225 
daj's  may  be  considered  quite  agreeable,  many  of  them  having 
a  delightful  temperature.  The  heaviest  precipitation  occurs  about 
March  and  the  least  in  August,  but  more  or  less  rain  may  be  exjiected 
each  month  of  the  year.  The  average  year  at  Asuncion  has  79 
rainy,  72  cloudy,  and  214  clear  days.  Winds  from  the  south  bring 
cool  breezes  while  those  from  the  north  are  warm. 

All  things  being  considered  Paraguay,  and  especially  its  cajiital, 
is  regarded  as  jiossessing  a  jdeasant  or  even  delightful  climate;  and 
this  fact  alone  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increasing  number  of 
])eople  who  visit  the  country  in  search  of  health,  rest,  and  outdoor 
recreation.  Horseback  riding,  popular  with  so  many  persons  as  a 
health-giving  exercise,  finds  full  freedom  in  Paraguay;  indeed,  the 
Paraguayan  is  truly  “the  man  on  horseback”  and  he  is  ever  willing 
to  act  as  guide  and  scout  for  the  stranger,  provided  he  is  aware  that 
the  latter’s  mission  is  not  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Munieijial  government  of  Asuncion  is  based  on  the  organic  law  of 
municipalities  passed  by  the  National  ('ongress.  This  law  stipulates 
that  Asuncion  shall  have  a  junta  or  council  consisting  of  six  members 
and  three  alternates,  and  an  intendente  or  mayor.  C'ouncilmen  arcs 
elected  by  diri'ct  ])opular  vote,  as  are  national  dejiuties  and  senators, 
and  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  they  may  be  reelected.  The 
mayor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  receives 
a  salary  from  the  muidcipal  revenues.  Alternate  councilmen  rejdace 
regular  memb(‘rs  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the 
latter.  Sessions  of  the  council  are  usually  held  once  a  week  or 
oftener  if  occasion  demands;  and  ((uestions  are  dc'cided  in  accordance 
with  the  majority  of  votes.  As  in  other  municipalities,  the  council 
looks  after  the  geiuTal  widfare  and  jirogri'ss  of  tin*  cajiital,  jiroviding 
rules  and  regulations  for  raising  municipal  n  venius,  iiromoting  or 
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TllK  COMMKUCIAI.  HANK 


|  ■I>I)<■r:  K1  IJaiH-o  Morcaiiliic.or  (lie  Commereial  liaiik.one  of  the  eoiintry'sleaiiini:  baiikini;  instil iitions. 
Koundedin  Isitl.il  sixm  crew  beyond  its  facilities  and  a  new  stnietiirewasereeled.wliieti  is  iiere  shown, 
in  midsummer  the  liank  is  tlos’ed  several  hours  dttrinE  the  heat  of  the  <lay;  its  Intsiest  hours  are  the 
early  forenoon  and  the  late  afternoon,  (tpiiosite  the  bank  is  one  of  the  city’s  pleasant  parks,  bower: 
E.xterior  of  the  Commercial  Hank. 
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rogulatiiig  })ul)lic  works,  traflic,  stri'cts,  markets,  ])ul)lic  liealth,  sani¬ 
tation,  charity,  the  ])olie(',  etc.  The  selection  of  a  tnesident,  a  vice 
president,  and  other  municipal  odiecTs  and  employees  is  madehy  the 
council  and  hy  the  intcMuh'iite. 

The  j)olieing  of  tin?  city  and  the  general  apj)earanee  of  these  public 
guardians  is  highly  interesting  to  the  stranger  within  Asuncion’s 
gates.  Organized  on  a  military  basis  and  accustomed  to  regular 
drills,  one  sees  scpiads  of  marching  privates  going  to  or  from  duty 
in  about  the  same  methodical  manner  that  is  observed  at  guard 
mount  at  military  encampments.  The  individual  is  not  so  large  in 
stature  as  the  average  ])olieeman  of  London  or  Philadelphia,  hut  is 
brave  and  capable  of  undergoing  extreme  hardship  and  fatigue  as 
occasion  arises;  mounted  or  on  foot  he  is  both  an  ornament  and  a 
protector  of  which  the  city  may  he  justly  ])roud. 

Going  to  Asuncion  or  returning  therefrom  is  not  the  tiresome 
journey  that  imposed  itself  upon  the  traveler  in  former  days.  Xeither 
is  it  advisable  to  take  the  wandering  route  across  Brazil  as  did  tie  Vaca 
and  his  men  long  ago  when  they  spent  130  days  in  reaching  Asuncion. 
To-day  the  projn?r  course  is  to  leave  Montevidet)  or  Buenos  Aires, 
j)referahly  the  latter,  by  river  steamer  or  by  railway  train.  One  may 
hoard  the  train  in  either  city  and  j)roceed  northward,  hut  in  starting 
from  the  Argentine  capital  several  connections  are  avt>ided  and  the 
traveler  goes  all  the  way  to  Asuncion  without  change  of  cars  and  in 
the  shortest  time,  or  in  about  4S  or  oO  hours,  the  distance  by  rail 
being  nearly  1,000  miles.  Passing  over  fertile  ])ampas  and  through 
the  historic  Misiones  region  of  Argentiiiii,  with  train  ferry  service 
over  the  Parana  at  Ihicuy  and  the  Alto  Parana  at  Posados,  the  ride 
across  Paraguay  is  especially  interesting  if  one  is  inclined  to  inquire 
into  stockraising  ajul  agricultural  possibilities.  The  traveler’s 
section  of  the  through  sleeper  (section  has  2  to  4  beds)  is  comfortable 
the  dining  car  supj)lies  nourishing  and  well-cooked  foods,  although 
naturally  the  various  dishes  are  different  from  those  of  more  fully 
developed  countries.  At  Asuncion  the  train  draws  into  a  commo¬ 
dious  station  where  alert  coachmen  await  the  traveler,  and  with 
baggage  and  self  he  is  soon  en  route  to  the  hotel,  drawn  hv  galloj)ing 
steeds  as  is  customary  in  so  many  South  American  cities.  The 
ride  is  both  novel  and  interesting. 

The  traveler  who  reaches  Asuncion  by  railway  should  by  all  means 
leave  the  city  by  river  steamer  if  he  wishes  to  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  great  Paraguay  river  and  its  commerce.  If 
one  has  time,  say,  several  weeks,  Asuncion  provides  a  favorable 
starting  point  for  various  up-river  towns  and  landings  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  still  less  modern  but  where  foreign  capital  is  developing 
large  enterprise's.  Steamers  are  available  at  freeiuent  intervals  for 
this  trip.  Between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires  there  is  very  good 
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SCENES  IN  THE  PAKACCAYAN  CAPITAL. 

I'pper:  This  view  represents  oranpe  dealers  and  piles  of  the  delicious  fruit  olfered  for  sale  at  a  mere  pit¬ 
tance.  Paracuav  is  a  land  of  oranges  and  consecptentlv  the  markets  of  the  capital  are  always  wcdl 
supplied.  Middle:  Looking  dowm  Asuncion  Avenue,  alonu  which  stand  many  stalely  trees.'  Lack 
from  the  street  and  somewhat  secluded  are  pleasant  homes  surrounded  by  flowers  and  vines,  l.ower: 
One  of  the  beautiful  private  residences  of  Asuncion.  These  houses  stand  back  from  the  street  and  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  lawns  and  shade  trees. 


I’t'tU.tr  lU  ILDINT.S  OF  ASl’N’ClOX 


iippr:  I’araKUiiyan  National  Library  and  Mnsenm.  Middle:  The  Kncarnacion  Chnreh,  whieh  is  the 
larKPst  church  in  Asuncion.  It  is  in  use,  hnt  has  not  vet  been  completed.  Lower:  .\suncion  police 
beadipiarters,  faciiiK  a  bpantifii  park.  To  the  left  is  alarge  drill  ground  for  the  police. 
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stoaiiK'r  sorvico,  and  in  jjniii"  on  tlio  southward  flowing;  cuiTont  t!io 
trip  is  inado  in  almost  half  tho  tinn*  r('(jniri‘d  for  asccMidin^  the  river, 
or  in  ahout  three  days,  the  time  dej)endin}j:  on  cargo  and  number  of 
ports  visited  en  route.  l)(*lay  at  tin*  small  ports,  however,  is  often 
productive  of  much  information  if  one  has  an  impiiring  mind  and  is 
not  limit(‘.d  as  to  time. 

In  e(»nelusion.  what  is  the  future  of  Paraguay  and  its  interesting 
capital  (  The  country  is  (‘nd<»w(‘d  hy  nature  with  a  productive  soil, 
with  a  climate  healthful  and  often  charming,  with  sulhcient  rainfall 
to  grow  tin*  grasses  for  millions  oi  stock,  with  numerous  large  ami 
small  rivers  to  hear  tlx^  steaimu's  of  comnn'rce  and  with  innumerahle 
smaller  streams  to  provich'  wat(‘r  for  tin*  herds.  Paraguay  invites 
the  capitalist  to  aid  in  a  devedopmemt  that  is  siindy  if  gradually 
coming.  With  a  full  rciili/.ation  of  the  importanc('  of  huilding  up 
natural  resources  to  keep  piice  with  food  and  oth(M‘  (hunands  of 
densely  populat(‘d  nations,  otlicials  at  Asunci(tn  are  (vxtemding  the 
hand  of  wcdcome.  In  response  capitalists  of  the  Tnited  Stati's  have 
recently  invested  millions  of  dollars  fahout  $7, 000, 000)  in  Paraguay 
land  and  catth?  industries:  a  sum,  no  doubt,  that  will  he  multiplied 
as  these  industri(*s  and  otlua-s  of  a  similar  nature  settle  down  to 
serious  activity  after  tin*  lethargy  caused  hy  tln^  gnait  war. 


RESOURCES  OF  THE 
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Millions  of  wars  ago,  ion*' lu'fore  man  niado  his  ai)p('ar- 
anco  on  tho  oarth,  ovt'iits  took  jdaco  which  Iiavo  been  of 
the  most  j)rofoun(I  significance  in  the  development  of 
human  civilization.  Before  any  animals  even  resemhling 
man  had  l)een  fashioned  in  tlie  slow  and  tedious  processes  of  evo¬ 
lution  the  earth  was  being  prepared  for  his  recc'ption. 

Perhaps  l)y  accident,  hut  more  probably  by  design  and  plan,  varied 
materials  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  earth’s  crust,  many  of 
which  long  remained  useless  for  the  iidiahitants  of  the  earth  hut 
now  have  become  all-important.  With  few  exceptions  all  of  our 
important  (h'posits  of  the  economic  mineral  products  iron.  copj)ei-. 
gold,  kilver,  coal,  pc'troleum.  etc.  represimt  the  slow  gradual  accu¬ 
mulations  of  thousands  or  even  luindreds  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
many  of  them,  only  now  being  utilized,  possess  a  lioary  anti(|uity 
measured  by  millions  of  years.  Most  of  the  economie  mineral 
])roducts  have  been  formed  through  inorganic  chemical  agcmcies.  hut 
others,  particularly  coal,  and  petroleum,  owe  their  origin  to  organ¬ 
isms. 

As  we  ohs(>rve  tlu'  tremendous  prodigality  and  wastefulness  of 
nature*,  which  se'e'ins  to  create  the  countless  nndtitudes  of  animals 
and  plants  only  to  destroy  them,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  former 
existe'nce*.  it  is  re'fre'shing  to  find  examjdes  of  the  opposite  kind  in 
which  economy  and  conservation  have  been  the  dominant  character¬ 
istics.  Oik*  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  coal  which. 
lU'Xt  to  soil  and  water,  is  the*  most  useful  miiK'ial  product  which  tlie 
('arth  contains. 

Imagine*  what  weeedel  happen  if  the*  wenhl's  supply  eef  e*e>al  sheeidel 
suelele*nly  I)e*  e*ul  olf.  l)e*ath  anel  ele*st leie-t iein  weudel  appe*ar  em  every 
hanel  anel  the*  whede*  fratue*we)rk  eef  me)ele*rn  e-ivilizatieen  we»»del  e*rumhle* 
iinel  ehsinte*grate*.  In  a  trie*e*  prae*t ie*ally  all  manufiie'turing  anel 
transpeulalieen  inelustrie*s  wendel  he*  id)anele)ne*el.  e*itie*s  weeidel  he  ele- 
pe)pulate*el.  as  e*e»ne*e*nt rat ieens  eef  peepulatiem  wenilel  hee'eune  impe>ssihle*. 
anel  the*  human  rae*e*  weeulel  he*  e*etmpe*lle*el  tee  re*turn  to  the*  wanelering 
neemaelie-  life*  e>f  our  prime*val  ane-e*ste>rs  e»r  the*  id)e)rigine*s  eef  the*  little*- 
kneiwn  petrtiems  e>f  the*  gleehe*. 

We»e»el  is  the*  natural  fue*l.  whie*h.  almost  wenlel-wiele*  in  its  elistrihu- 
liem.  has  e*ve*r  he*e*n  the*  main  re*lieine-e*  e»f  the*  se*at te*ie*el  petpulatiem  e>f 
the*  wenlel  as  a  senire'e*  eef  he*al  anel  |e>  a  le*sse*r  e*\le*nt  e»t  pe>We*r.  Set 


ll\  |li'nj:uuiii  l.rltoy  Milli'i. 


CO  A  L-  PK  RIO  D  L  AX  nsc  A  P  K . 


The  first  stnso  in  the  evolution  of  a  eoal  Ited  is  the  swampy  land  of  millions  of  years  ago.  Coiil  is  vettetable  material  that  has  undergone  ehemieal  changes 

and  physical  ojierat  ions  extending  o\a'r  immeasurabie  periods  of  time. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Mines.  United  States  Deoartment  of  Interior. 


AN  IPEAL  MINING  TOWN 


Hei'aiise  of  the  large  number  of  employees  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  coal  mine,  and  also  because 
‘  of  the  fact  that  many  coal  mines  are  isoiated,  mining  totms  have  sprung  up  in  the  coal  regions.  This 
j/is  the  mining  to\ni  of  Kllsworth,  Pa. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Mines.  United  Htates  Department  of  Interior. 

St'RFACE  PLANT  IN  WEST  VIRCINiA. 

Head  house,  conveyor  lino,  and  screening  plant;  also  old  wooden  tipple  and  chute  owned  hy  the  Itailev 
Woo(i  Coal  Co.,  Clen  Jean,  W.  Va. 
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lonj;  as  man’s  iuhmIs  and  dosiivs  woiv  satisfic'd  l)y  tlu*  products  wnich 
he  could  fasliion  by  liis  own  liands  the  supjdy  of  wood  was  ainp'le. 
lint  his  inventive  mind  lias  Jon*;  since  carried  him  lieyond  this  stage 
nnd  nature’s  accumulations  of  more  concentrated  fuel  have  been 
drawn  upon  to  permit  him  to  realize*  his  dreams  of  domination  over 
the  natural  forces  that  circumscribed  his  earlier  existence. 

In  the  formation  of  coal  many  jirohlems  still  remain  unsolved,  hut 
there  is  general  agreement  in  its  vegetalile  origin,  of  which  in  most 
cases  indubitable  proof  can  he  obtained  in  the  jilant  structures  still 
observable  in  thin  sections.  Coal,  therefore,  ri'presents  vegetable 
material  which  has  escaped  the  ordinary  processes  of  decomposition, 
but  has  undergone  certain  chemical  and  jibysical  alterations.  The 
chemical  changes  from  vegetable  tissue  to  coal  consists  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  whereas  the  physical  modi¬ 
fications,  resulting  mainly  from  pressure,  render  the  product  more 
compact  and  hence  more  serviceable  where  large  quantities  of  fuel 
are  necessary. 

Altlutugh  j)lant  life  has  grown  profusely  over  largo  portions  of  the 
continental  land  masses  for  millions  of  years,  most  of  the  excess 
beyond  that  utilized  by  the  animals  of  the  globe  has  died  and  been 
qTiickly  deconqxtsed  and  the  oxidizable  particles  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  from  whence  they  came.  During  several  periods,  how¬ 
ever,  nature  has  ])roduced  the  recpiisite  conditions  for  jm'servation 
and  prepared  the  great  accumulations  upon  which  tin*  industrial  life 
of  the  present  day  is  absolutely  dependent. 

Coal  is  absent  from  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  earth,  although  car¬ 
bonaceous  materials,  mainly  gra])hite,  are  ])resent  in  th.ese  rocks  in 
various  sections.  Part  of  the  grajdiite  of  the  ancient  rocks  has 
])robably  ])een  derived  from  low  forms  of  jdant  life  that  lived  in  the 
shallow  ocean  watei-s  of  those  early  geological  ])eriods.  However,  it 
was  not  Tintil  plant  life  became  almndant  on  the  continents  that 
accinmdations  of  vegetable  material  became  great  enough  to  form 
beds  of  coal.  From  the  Devojiian  period,  which  Barrell  believes 
dates  back  almost  about  800, 000, 000  yeais  to  the  ])resent,  coal 
deposits  have  been  formed  in  some  parts  of  the  globe.  However, 
there  have  be(‘n  a  few  times  when  the  conditions  favorable  for  the 
])reservation  of  the  plant  growth,  later  transformed  into  coal,  were 
widespread  over  the  globe.  These  were  the  (’arbonih'rous,  (’reta- 
ceous,  and  Tc'itiary  geologic  ])eriods,  and  during  these  times  all  tl.(' 
important  coal  (h'posits  of  the  Americas  were  formed. 

('oal  does  not  form  in  the  drier  ])ortions  of  the  land  masses  nor  in  the 
deeper  porti<tns  of  the  oceaiis.  Swamp  areas  near  sea  level  seem  to 
be  tlie  most  favorable  jdaces.  As  the  ])lants  died  and  fell  into  the 
water,  rapid  decomposition  was  prevented,  and  thick  layei’s  of  pun* 
vegetable  matter  were  built  up.  In  some  instances  these  swamps 


Courteny  of  Burofni  of  Mini-w.  Tniti'd  SfatoH  I)4>oarttiii'nt  of  fntorior. 

MININC  Ol’KKATIONS. 

t  pppr:  Minors  uiKlprciil  lint:  crosspiil  willi  comiirpsspd  air  piiiiclipr,  l.owpr:  MiniiiK  niacliiiipapproiipli- 
iiiif  piKl  of  cut  in  niinp  ownpil  by  flip  Cliicatfo,  Wilininy’lon  A.  Franklin  Coal  Co..  Franklin  Conniy 
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ihiiwiti)'  limbering:  also  clcclric  motor  liaiiliii!;  coal  (o  shaft 
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wore  of  largo  sizo,  as  a  single  bod  of  coal  lias  boon  traood  continnouslv 
over  several  thousand  siiuaro  miles,  Imt  in  other  plaeos  there  were 
series  of  smaller  swamps,  mon*  or  less  isolated,  in  whieh  the  dead 
plants  eolleeted.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  plant  growth  must  have 
lieen  luxuriant  during  the  eoal-forming  ejioehs  and  that  warm  elimates 
prevailed  with  an  atmosphere  containing  a  larger  amount  of  ear- 
honic-aeid  gas  than  at  jiresent.  No  d<mht  the  climate  of  the  whole 
glolie  was  more  eipiahle  duiing  the  great  carboniferous  coal-forming 
])eriod,  as  similar  jdants  are  found  in  the  ('oal  Measures  of  all  jiortions 
of  the  globe  from  the  Trojiics  to  the  ])olar  regions,  hut  jmihahly  a 
temperate  climate  prevailed  over  most  of  the  earth  and  the  vegetation 
may  have  been  no  more  dense  than  in  the  jiresent  existing  swamps  of 
the  temperate  latitudes,  the  plants  from  which  the  coal  of  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  jieriod  was  formed  were  less  varied  than  those  now  found 
in  most  swamps.  The  great  grouj)  of  tree  ferns,  the  surviving  rejire- 
sentatives  of  which  are  now  confined  to  the  Tropics,  and  some  large 
trees  belonging  to  groups  now  represented  by  insignificant  club 
mosses  and  scouring  rushes,  were  the  souree  of  most  of  the  coal  of 
this  greatest  coal-forming  period  of  the  earth’s  history.  The  jdants 
of  the  later  coals  were  more  similar  to  the  ju-esent  coal  floras. 

In  general,  the  Carboniferous  coals  have  i)rogressed  farther  in  the 
transformation  of  the  vegetable  remains  and  now  have  reached  the 
bituminous  or  anthracitic  stage.  In  a  few  {)laces  the  materials  have 
gone  beyond  the  anthraeite  condition  and  are  semigrajdiitic,  con¬ 
taining  so  little  volatile  matter  that  they  burn  with  difficulty.  The 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  coals  are  maiidy  of  subbituminous  or  lig- 
nitic  grade  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elaj)sed  for 
them  to  have  changed  to  high-grad('  coals.  Time  alone  is  not  the 
oidy  factor  in  the  alteration  of  vegetable  matter  to  coal,  as  is  shown 
f)y  the  jiresence  of  some  anthracite  coal  of  (h-etaceous  age  which 
means  that  under  certain  conditions  the  vaiious  stages  of  alteration 
may  be  j)assed  through  more  raj)idly  than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 
These  conditions  seem  to  be  the  subjection  of  the  jdant  beds  to 
undue  heat  and  |)ressure,  such  as  occur  when  mountains  are  formed 
by  compression,  and  it  is  in  regions  of  greatly  folded  rock  strata 
that  we  find  anthraeite  coals  of  all  continents. 

The  largest  areas  of  Carboniferous  coal  are  found  in  Eastern  and 
(Vntral  North  Ameriea,  but  to  the  same  j)eriod  belong  tbe  coal 
deposits  of  Brazil  and  i)art  of  the  Andean  coal.  With  few  excej)- 
tions  all  the  coal  strata  of  the  Cordilleras  of  both  continents  belong 
to  the  Cretaceous  or  Tc'itiary  jieriods  and  the  coals  themselves  are 
subbituminous  or  lignite  excei)t  in  restricted  localities  which  have 
been  subjeeb'd  to  greatc'r  earth  movements  resulting  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  grades  of  bituminous  or  even  anthracitic  coal. 


Courtrsy  of  Bureau  of  Mint's.  United  States  Denartment  of  Interior. 

HOPE  HArLA(JE. 

This  picture  shows  the  coal  heine  drawn  from  the  mine  l)y  means  of  tlie  rope  ttrip, 
endiess  rope  liaidai;e. 


EXCAVATINfl. 

(teneral  view  in  i)il  of  the  operations  of  the  Ells  wort  h-Klaner  Construction  Co..  I’itls- 
huri:.  Kans.  Bucyrusshovel.  used  in  the  strippinK  operations,  is  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 


CourtflSy  (if  file  Bureau  uf  Minea,  Cnitial  .Statcai  OepartDicnt  of  Interior. 

WATKK  THANSl’OKTATIOX  OF  COAI,. 

Tho  coiil  industry  would  never  have  rcaehed  its  vast  proportions  were  it  not  for  the  faet  that  large  amounts  of  the  fuel  can  be  transported  by  water  at  a  eheaiier  cost  than  railroad 
haulage.  Fpper:  t'oal  barges  loaded  on  river  near  Fittsburgh,  I’a.  Lower;  Tug  drawing  heavily  loaded  coal  barges'up  Ihi-  river. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Mini's.  VnitiM)  Statics  Departiiient  of  Inte 


Accidents  in  coal  mines  frp(iucnt  ly  oc-cur  and  rescue  squads  arc  maintained  to  meet  emergencies.  This  picture  shows  a  rescue  crew  entering  I  he  niout  h  of  I  he  mine  after  an  explosion 
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In  gonoral,  tlu*  Tropics  arc  deficient  in  coal  the  world  over.  This 
may  he  a  mere  coincidence,  hut  j)rohahly  is  due  to  tlie  more  rapid 
decomposition  that  takes  place  in  regions  that  are  always  warm, 
and  this  fact  more  than  counterbalances  the  denser  vegetation 
characteristic  of  swamj)y  districts  near  the  E(piatt)r.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  Americas,  we  note  that  there  is  less  coal  in  the 
South  American  than  in  the  Xorth  American  Continent.  As  the 
'Pemperate  Zones  have  been  the  most  favorable  places  for  coal  accu¬ 
mulation,  North  America  has  been  especially  favored,  since  the 
widest  portions  lie  within  the  Temperate  Zone,  whereas  that  portion 
of  South  America  lying  within  the  Temperate  Zone  is  the  narrowest. 
In  fact  North  America  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  of  the 
world.  In  “The  Coal  Resources  of  the  World,”  published  by  the 
International  Geological  Congress  in  1913,  North  America  is  credited 
with  5,073, 43 1,()00,0()()  tons  of  coal  reserves  out  of  a  total  of  7,397,- 
553,000,000  tons  for  the  entire  world.  The  reserves  of  Argentina, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  are  estimated  to  he  32,097,000,- 
000  tons  in  the  same  report. 

In  1913,  the  last  year  of  normal  conditions,  the  world’s  coal  pro¬ 
duction  was  slightly  less  than  1,500,000,000  tons.  At  this  rate  the 
coal  of  the  world  would  be  exhausted  in  about  5,000  years,  and 
North  America  alone  could  supply  the  entire  world  for  nearly  3,500 
years.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  modifications  are  neces¬ 
sary,  as  several  countries  arc  now  known  to  have  reserves  in  excess 
of  those  reported  in  1913,  especially  some  of  the  South  American 
countries,  and  also  it  is  certain  that  the  consumption  of  coal  is 
l)ound  to  increase,  and  rapidly,  when  the  limited  petroleum  resources 
of  the  globe  have  been  exhausted.  Although  predictions  are  some¬ 
what  hazardous,  it  seems  probable  that  coal  as  a  fuel  will  practically 
disappear  within  3,000  yeai’s — a  jieriod  that  seems  long  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  lifetime  of  a  single  pereon,  hut  short  in  comparison 
with  the  great  length  of  time  since  man  fii-st  appeared  on  the  earth. 
However,  before  that  time  arrives,  perhaps  some  substitute  for  the 
production  of  heat  and  power  will  have  been  found,  hut  if  not  it  is 
diflicult  to  see  how  a  retrograde  movement  in  civilization  can  be 
averted. 

The  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  in  England,  Belgium,  and  China  goes  hack 
to  the  Middle  Ages  or  even  earlier.  Although  coal  is  mentioned  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  Bihh*,  it  seems  that  it  refers  to  charcoal.  Coal 
cinders  found  near  ancient  ruins  in  England  furnish  some  evidence 
for  the  belief  that  the  ancient  Britons  used  coal  even  before  the  Roman 
invasion  in  54  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  the  first  accurate  record  of  the 
use  of  coal  in  England  was  in  S52  A.  1).  In  North  America  the  fii’st 
coal  mine  was  opened  in  Virginia  in  1750.  Notwithstanding  the  use 
of  coal  in  Europe  for  several  hundred  years  and  its  use  in  America  for 
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Courtfvy  of  Bnnjamin  L.  Miller.  Lehigh  ITniverelty. 


MODKL  COXL  IM.AN'T. 


A  miniatun-  coal  plant  of  tho  I'ittsburgh  Coal  Co,,  showinj;  both  the  surface  plant  and  the  underground  layout  of  the  mine. 
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a  (•(Miturv  aiul  a  half,  it  has  hcan  less  tlum  a  (•(Mituiv  since'  it  has 
Ix'cnnio  a  public  necessity  imjxutant  in  <let('rminin^  tlie  (leve'lopnu'nt 
<»f  countries. 

The  (listrihution  of  the  coal  deposits  of  tla*  AnK'iicus,  excluding 
Alaska,  is  shown  on  tlie  accompanying  map.  It  remains  to  call  at- 
te'iition  to  a  few  points  not  readily  apparent.  Kxeept  in  Xova  Scotia 
none  of  the  coal  tields  of  the  eastern  j)ortions  of  tlie  continents  hortler 
the'  ocean,  whieh  aecounts  for  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  settlement  of  the  Americas  and  the  develojiment  of  the  coal 
deposits.  The  interior  of  Xorth  America  contains  extensive  dejiosits, 
whereas  the  central  portion  of  South  America,  including  the  Guianas, 
western  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  practically  all  of  ITuguay,  contains  no 
coal.  The  cordilleras  of  both  continents  contain  coal  that  occurs  in 
many  detached  areas.  A  brief  summary  of  the  coal  dejxisits  of  each 
of  the  countries  is  given  beginning  at  the  mirth. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Alaska  occur  in  a  numlx'r  of  detached  areas 
fairly  well  distributed  over  the  entire  Territory.  The  coal  ranges  in 
age  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Pleistocene  and  in  grade  from 
lignite  to  anthracite.  The  bulk  of  the  coal  is  lignite  of  Tertiary 
(Eocene)  age.  (\msiderable  disturbance  of  the  coal  beds  has  taken 
place  in  most  of  the  areas  explored,  thus  depreciating  the  value  of 
tlie  coal  and  ri'iidering  some  of  it  unworkable.  The  lack  of  sliipping 
facilities,  tlie  small  jiojuilation  of  tlx*  country,  and  inadecpiate  legis¬ 
lation  has  (h'layed  the  development  of  tlu'si'  coal  tields,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  havi'  only  been  partially  explori'd. 

Tlie  Dominion  of  ('anada  contains  nutix'rous  important  coal  re¬ 
gions.  Xew  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia  in  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  contain  important  di'posits  of  high-grade  bituminous  coal 
which  have  long  tx'eii  worked.  The  coal  mines  of  ('ape  Breton  Island 
extend  beneath  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  about  t  j  miles  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  can  be  extended  certainly  to  a  distance  of  .‘1  miles 
from  the  shore  and  jxissibly  fartlier.  Some  coal  lias  also  been  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  it  is  in 
the  Great  Plains  and  the  cxirdillera  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  British 
('olumbia,  and  Yukon  Territory,  where  tlx*  bulk  of  ('anada’s  great 
coal  reserves  are  found,  (^ueen  Cliarlotte  and  Vancouver  Islands  also 
contain  important  di'posits.  In  HH.’l  tlx'  probable  coal  reserves  of 
Canada  to  a  depth  of  4,000  fi'et  were  estiniati'd  to  be  slightly  more^  than 
800,000,000,000  metric  tons  and  distributed  over  an  area  of  82,()(i2 
square  miles.  The  coal  of  westi'in  ('anada  is  mainly  subbituminous, 
but  ranges  from  lignite  to  anthracite.  The  devc'lopmeiit  of  the  coal 
fields  of  the  West  has  only  been  brought  about  witliin  recent  yeai-s, 
as  new  transcontinental  railroads  liave  bei'ii  built  into  the  regions, 
and  in  turn  these  coals  will  aid  more  in  the  development  of  that 
portion  of  ('anada  than  any  other  one  factor. 


Courttmy  of  Unitod  States  National  Museum. 


CONTINKXTAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL. 


This  exhibit  represents  how  the  world’s  coal  supply  is  apportioned  amongst  the  different  continents;  also  the  portion  in  the  United  States.  What 
is  missing  from  the  anthracite  cube  repiesents  the  approximate  consumption  to  date. 
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XowfouiKllaiid  contains  a  (•(•nsidcraldc  area  of  coal-bcarinj;  land, 
blit  as  yet  v(*ry  little  mining  lias  been  done  and  little  information  is 
available  in  reganl  to  the  deiiosits. 

The  I'nited  States  is  espi'eially  favored  in  its  possession  of  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  deposits  distributed  over  wide  areas.  In  1915  produc¬ 
tion  was  reported  from  50  of  the  48  States,  the  nonjirodueing  States 
confined  to  the  iiortlieastern,  southeastern,  and  north  central  jior- 
tions  of  the  country.  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  fuel  tliroughout  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts, 
the  hulk  of  the  fuel  of  the  country  wliere  tlie  population  is  most 
dense;  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  Apjialaeliian  region  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  has  heen  utilized  in  the  devidopment  of  both  tlie 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  in  the  entire  region  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal  fields,  when' 
coal  mining  is  even  yet  in  its  infancy,  contain  enormous  reserves  of 
subhituminous  to  bituminous  grade.  The  States  lying  west  of  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains  contain  coal,  hut  in  limited  quantities,  and  must 
look  to  other  sources  for  most  of  their  coal  sujiplies.  Tliis  deficiency, 
however,  is  partially  offset  by  the  valuahh'  petroleum  ri'serves  of 
('alifornia. 

In  1915  Campbell  estimated  an  original  tonnage  of  5, 225, ()()(), ()()() 
tons  of  coal  in  tlie  United  States,  of  which  almost  one-half  was  of 
bituminous  or  anthracite  grade.  To  the  close  of  1916  the  production 
had  amounted  to  about  11,500,000,000  tons;  allowing  for  50  per  cent 
waste  only  a  little  more  than  17,000,000,000  tons  has  thus  far  been 
utilized. 

Mexico,  as  a  whole,  is  deficient  in  its  coal  supplies,  although  several 
coal  fields  are  known  to  exist.  Cretaceous  subhituminous  coal  has 
heen  mined  in  several  places  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1910  the  production  was  2,700,000  metric  tons.  Coal  of 
the  same  age  but  in  places  converted  into  graphite  by  the  intrusion 
of  igneous  rocks  is  known  from  Sonora,  where  an  excellent  jiroduct 
<tf  graphite  for  lead  pencils  has  been  obtained.  Coal  of  Tertiary  age 
is  found  near  the  Te.xas  lioundary  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  Coastal 
Plain;  also  some  jiromising  semianthracite  coal  deposits  occur  in 
southern  Mexico  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca  and  Puebla.  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  is  largely  dejiendent  upon  other  countries  for  its  supply  of  coal, 
hut  due  to  its  extensive  jietroleum  deposits  coal  is  of  less  importance 
than  in  other  countries  less  favored. 

The  Central  American  countries  liave  no  important  coal  deposits, 
although  peat,  lignite,  and  some  subhituminous  and  liituminous  coal 
lias  been  found  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama.  In  most  cases  the  coal  beds  are  too  tliin  to  be 
worked  with  jirofit  and  few  of  tlie  occurrences  have  been  adequately 
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invest ij^ated.  The  coal  reserves  of  Iloiidiiras  are  estimated  at  5,000,- 
000  tons,  ranjjinj;  from  li<jnite  to  hitnniinons  coal. 

Lifinite,  hituininoiis,  and  seiniantliracite  coal  occur  in  the  (Teta- 
ceous  and  Tertiary  strata  of  \'ene/.uela.  Tlie  dejiosits  are  maiidy 
located  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  coast  ranges, 
and  in  the  Andes  (C'ordillera  of  Merida).  The  coal  occui’s  in  detached 
basins,  due  probably  to  erosion  removinff  larjje  jiortions  of  the  coal- 
bearinj;  strata.  The  ])rincipal  mining  o])erations  are  confined  to  the 
Xaricual  district  in  the  State  of  Anzoategui  and  the  Coro  district  in 
the  State  of  Falcon.  With  improvement  in  trans])ortation  facilities 
tlie  ju’oduction  of  the  country,  which  is  from  12, ()()()  to  13,000  tons 
annually,  might  be  greatly  increased. 


COAl.  SEAM  NEAK;cAI.I,  COLOMBIA. 

Colomilia  is  one  of  (he  Kieat  coal  countries  in  South  America.  Tlie  coal  is  of  a  RfKxl  cjuality,  free 
from  slate  ami  other  impurities.  The  coal  resources  are  as^yet  hut  little  exploited. 


The  coal  dejiosits  of  Colombia  bave  been  only  partially  e.xplored, 
and^thus  far  mining  lias  only  been  carried  on  in  a  few  places.  Tlie 
principal  coal  dejxisits  are  found  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Cauca  Kiver,  in 
the  departments  of  ('auca,  Vtille,  anti  Antiotpiia,  in  the  eastern  moun¬ 
tain  range  in  the  departments  of  Cundinamarca,  Boyaca,  Santander, 
and  Xorte  Santander,  and  in  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  Kiver  in  the 
department  of  Xarino.  Tiie  coal  resources  of  the  country  uro  believeil 
to  be  extensive.  An  estimate  by  Gamba  gives  27, 000, ()()(), 000  tons 
of  jirobable  reserves,  besides  possible  res(*rves  of  large  amount.  The 
coal  thus  far  minetl  has  been  used  on  the  railroads,  in  some  of  the 
mining  districts,  and  for  other  industrial  purposes.  The  coal  varies 
from  high-grade  lignite  to  bituminous.  Although  the  coal-mining 
industry  is  so  slightly  deA'eloped,  several  persons  wh<»  have  invest!- 


COYl-I.AUIStiriSCA  COAL  MINKS  OK  KKUC. 

[^IVni  ciniliiiiis  ii  L'rp;il  many  ooal  doposits  and  they  arpjdistribntpil  ovpr  flip  pnlirp  ponntry.  Kxcpid 
for  llip  minps  at  tioyllaris(inisga  and  rjnishnarpanplia  thp  poal-mining  jirojppls  arp  unimportant. 
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<;nlo(l  tho  doposits  are  confident  that  C<doml)ia  will  at  some  time  be¬ 
come  an  important  coal  producer,  supplying  not  onl}"  all  domestic 
needs,  hut  also  a  large  part  of  Brazil  and  other  adjoining  countries. 

hxuador  has  coal  deposits  in  several  places  in  tlie  mountains,  hut 
as  yet  little  development  work  has  been  done.  Mining  ditliculties 
developed  in  the  attempts  to  work  some  highly  inclined  beds  along 
the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railroad.  Other  coal  strata,  presenting  more 
favorable  conditions  for  working,  are  too  far  from  railroads,  although 
a  promising  coal  field  near  Cuenca  will  soon  he  reached  by  a  brancli 
line  of  railway. 

Peru  possesses  a  great  many  coal  deposits  so  distributed  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  department  contains  important  reserves.  The  coal 
fields  occur  in  detached  basins  of  variable  sizes  extending  through  the 
Andean  and  coastal  sections  from  Ecuador  to  Ihdivia  and  Chile.  The 
coal  is  mainly  of  Cretaceous  age  and  is  primarily  lignite  or  suhhi- 
tuminous,  although  some  high-grade  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals 
are  present  in  several  places.  Production  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  departments  of  Cajamarca,  Lihertad,  Ancachs,  Iluanuco, 
Junin,  and  Arequipa.  Plxcept  in  Junin,  where  the  ('erro  de  Pasco 
Mining  Co.  is  operating  mines  at  Goyllarisquisga  and  Quishuar- 
cancha,  all  the  other  coal-mining  projects  are  unimportant.  In  1916, 
these  two  mines  produced  299,013  tons  out  of  a  total  of  319,063  tons 
for  the  entire  country. 

Tlie  deposits  now  being  operated  by  no  means  contain  the  best 
grade  of  coal  nor  the  most  extensive  reserves  but  owe  their  develop¬ 
ment  to  their  proximity  to  the  copper  mines  and  smelter  of  the 
owniing  company  with  which  they  are  connected  by  railroad.  The 
entire  output  is  used  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
operations,  and  the  coal  recjuirements  of  the  country  generally  are 
supplied  by  tlie  importation  from  foreign  countries. 

Fuchs  has  estimated  reserves  of  over  19, 000, 000, 000  metric  tons 
in  14  of  the  coal  districts  of  Peru.  The  data  on  which  the  esti¬ 
mates  are  made  are  not  sufficiently  definite  on  which  to  base  any 
exact  conclusion  but  they  do  indicate  sujiplies  suflicient  to  tlie  needs 
of  the  country  for  centuries.  At  present  the  lack  of  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  has  been  the  main  reason  for  the  lack  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  extensive  Oyon  deposits, 
which  Fuchs  estimates  contain  12, ()()(),()()(), 000  tons  of  hituminous 
and  anthracite  coal,  have  been  made  several  times,  hut  as  yet  the 
necessary  capital  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  is  lacking. 

Bolivia  is  practically  devoid  of  coal  ileposits,  although  at  several 
times  small  amounts  of  coal  have  been  worked  on  the  Copacahana 
Peninsula  projecting  into  Lake  Titicaca.  Foreign  coal  is  imported, 
but  the  cost  of  hauling  it  from  the  coast  to  the  high  plateaus  is  so 
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COAL  DEPOSITS  IN  CHILE. 

Coal  fields  oceur  in  detached  basins  of  variable  sizes  through  tlie  .\ndean  and  coastal  sections  from 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chile.  A  pecnliar  feature  of  the  mines  in  Chile  is  that  a  \ery  large  part  are 
now  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cpper:  -Miners  at  work  on  the  coal  deposits  at  Lota. 
Middle:  The  water  front  of  a  coal-mining  company.  Lower;  General  view  of  the  coa  imines  at  Lota, 
Chile. 
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^rcat  that  the  fuel  iicods  iinist  lx*  met  mainly  hy  ta(juia,  the  (hm<; 
of  tlie  llama,  ami  yareta,  a  low  form  of  jdaiit  jjrowth  that  thrives  in 
several  ])laees  at  elevations  of  18, ()()()  t<»  16,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  ])rinei])al  eoal-j)ro(lnein<;  eonntry  of  South  America  is  ('hile, 
and  yet  it  does  not  produce  half  of  the  coal  annnally  consumed  in  the 
country.  Tin*  location  <)f  the  principal  coal  fields  near  the  coast  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  <;ivin<;  ('bile  its  jnec'ininence  in  coal  minin'?. 
In  several  cases  the  mine  o])(‘nin<?s  are  located  alonj;  the  coast  and 
the  w<»rkin<>:s  extend  nnder  the  oc(‘an.  The  first  coal  was  mined  near 
(’oncepcion  in  1,S21  and  since  1S40  the  o])erations  Inne  been  con- 
tinnons.  In  rec(“nt  years  the  animal  ontjnit  has  been  more  than 
1,000,000  tons. 

The  jirincipal  coal  fields  are  in  the  Provinces  of  ('oncejx*ion  and 
Aranco,  where  J.  del  Fuen/.alida  estimates  reserves  of  2,082,000,000 
metric  tons.  Otln*!-  coal  deposits  of  lesser  imjiortance  are  found  in 
the  ProA'inces  of  Bio-Bio,  Malleco,  ('antin,  VahliA'ia,  and  Ataeama, 
and  in  the  Territory  of  Mapdlanes. 

The  coal  is  of  T(*rtiarv  a<;(‘  and  of  snbbitnminons  <?rade,  suitable 
for  use  on  the  railroads  and  steamshijis,  but  unfortunately  does  not 
yield  a  satisfactory  coki*  for  blast-furuacc  use.  With  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  it  is  probabh*  that  the  coal  industry  of  Chile 
will  continue  to  <:roAv  as  it  has  b(>(*n  doin'?  for  a  numb(*r  of  veal's. 

('oal  deposits  liaA'e  been  repix'ted  from  seA'eral  jdaces  in  north- 
Avesteru  Ar<?entina.  from  X(*U(|uen  to  .lujuy,  but  in  no  place  lias  hi<?h- 
<?rade  coal  been  found.  Cnder  faAorable  conditions  of  transjxu'ta- 
tiou  some  of  the  coal  beds  may  be  Avorked  Avitb  profit,  but  it  seems 
that  the  country,  as  a  Avhoh*,  must  rely  upon  forei<?n  sources  for  its 
coal  supply. 

Brazil  has  1om<?  been  known  to  contain  coal,  but  not  until  1!)()4, 
Avben  the  Brazilian  (lOA'crnment  commissiom'd  1.  ('.  White  to  maki* 
an  inA'esti<?ation  of  tin*  rej?ion,  Avas  accurate  information  made 
aA’ailable.  He  found  that  coal-beariiif?  strata  outcrop  in  a  narroAv 
band  <‘.\tendin<?  from  the  south(*rn  part  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to 
the  Cru;?uayau  bord(*r.  Tin*  coal  is  of  Permian  aj?e  and  of  bitu¬ 
minous  <?rad(‘.  Cnfortunati'ly  it  is  so  mixc'd  Avitb  interbedded  shales 
that  it  is  not  jxissibh*  to  obtain  a  <?ood  (piality  of  coal  in  minin'?. 
Satisfactory  results  luiA'e  bei'ii  obtaiiii'd  by  Avashiiif?,  in  Avbich  the 
coal  is  crushed,  a\ ashed,  and  tlx*  powdi'i'  mad(*  into  briipietti's.  In 
this  form  tlx*  product  compares  faAorabiy  with  the  Welsh  bri(|U(*tted 
coal.  Some  coal  miniiif?  has  loiif?  b(*en  carried  on  ix'ar  Lauro  Muller 
(Minas,  Santa  ('atherina),  and  at  Silo  .l(‘ronyiix»,  Kio  (Irande  do  Sid. 

Cndoubtedly  the  coal  of  southern  Brazil  exists  in  lar<?e  (piantities, 
and  Avith  the  (*stablishment  of  plants  for  purifyinj?  tlx*  product  as 
mined  there  is  reason  for  belicA'inj?  that  domestic  coal  may  (*ventually 
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BRAZILIAN  COAL  MKASUUES. 


Hrazil,  though  for  many  years  known  to  contain  coal,  has  not  Ijeen  developed  until  reeentlv.  This  picture  shows  the  topography  of  the  Krazilian  coal  measures  in  the  vicinity  of 

Minas,  Santa  ('athariua. 
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supply  tlu'  needs  of  the  sonthern  half  of  tlie  country.  Deposits  of 
peat  and  lij^nite,  also  capable  of  utilization,  are  known  to  exist  in  tlie 
States  of  Bolivia,  Penuunhuco,  Minas  (Jeraes,  Amazonas,  Para, 
Maranhao,  Paraliyba  do  Xorte,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Workable  coal  has  not  been  found  in  Uruguay,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  coal  strata  of  southern  Jirazil  extend  across  the  line  and  w  iU 
be  reached  by  borings.  Some  beds  of  peat  in  Kocba,  Maldonado, 
and  Uanelones  contain  promising  deposits,  which  may  at  some  time 
furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  country. 

The  survey  of  the  coal  situation  of  the  Americas  is  encouraging, 
as  it  holds  promise  for  the  future.  At  the  present  time  every  country 
south  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  import  the  greater  part  of 
its  requinul  coal  from  Europe,  Australia,  the  United  States,  or  Japan, 
but  this  is  duo  mainly  to  inadequate  trans])ortation  facilities.  As 
stated  abt)ve  most  of  the  countries  possess  sufficient  coal  to  supply 
all  domestic  requirements  and  even  more,  but  new  railroads  must  be 
built  to  make  the  su])plies  accessible.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
an  era  of  actice  railroad  building  will  follow  the  termination  of  the 
w'ar  and  many  of  the  coal  deposits  now'  entirely  undeveloped  w'ill 
become  available.  Some,  however,  will  long  remain  in  their  present 
condition,  the  reserves  of  the  future,  for  the  inhabitants  of  these 
great  nations  yet  unborn.  Not  oidy  may  W'e  look  for  an  increase 
in  the  coal  production  suflicient  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  as  they  now  are,  but  for  the  supply  of  the  naanufacturing 
industries  which  are  certain  to  develop  as  the  countries  become  more 
thickly  settled.  The  fuel  outlook  is  promising  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  Americas. 


PARAGUAY’S 

GRAIN' 


OF  tlu'  multitiuU'  of’  fastidious  ladies  of  fasliioii  in  the  United 
States  -or  elsewhere  for  that  matter  whose  olfaetory 
nerves  are  ajjreeahly  titillated  hy  the  delieate  perfume 
of  the  scented  toilet  soap  they  use,  how  many  know  that 
the  chances  are  that  they  owe  this  ])artieular  gratification  to  an 
essence  eommereially  known  as  the  oil  of  ])etit  grain?  And  furtlier- 
more,  how  many  of  them  would  he  likely  to  know  that  this  essence 
was  prol)ahly  horn  in  the  far-away  Ke|nd)lie  of  Paraguay  ?  Perhaps 
not  one  in  ten  thousand.  'Ptu'  fact  is,  however,  tliat  the  basis  of  these 
delicious  odors  is  ofteiier  than  not  the  product  of  that  country,  for 
Paraguay  is  said  to  furnish  about  70  ])er  cent  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the  perfumer’s  art.  Ineidentally,  the 
commercial  name  itself  would  ])erhaps  mean  little  to  the  average 
society  belle.  In  fact,  she  miglit  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  that  an 
oil  d  any  kind  had  anytliing  to  do  with  her  favorite  ]>erfume  or  the 
s^.eet-seented  Florida  water  she  delights  in;  hut  if  told  that  this 
oil  is  really  the  essence  of  the  leaves  of  an  orange  tree  the  information 
would  doubtless  he  more  agreeable. 

While  distilled  ])erfumes  of  various  kinds  are  almost  as  old  as 
human  vanity,  there  are  some  that  are  of  more  modern  invention 
and  among  these  is  the  product  which  forms  the  sid)jeet  of  this  little 
sketch.  Its  name,  “essence  de  petit  grain,”  was  given  it  hy  the  French 
Ix'cause once  uj)on  a  time  an  oil  was  tlistiUed  from  the  rind  of  the 
small  fruit  of  the  bitter  orange  tree.  This  was  really  an  essence  of 
a  “small  fruit,”  and  the  name  stuck  even  after  the  substance  was 
derived  from  a  somewhat  different  source.  It  was  made  chiefly  in 
the  extreme  southern  sections  of  Kurope,  especially  in  southern  Spain 
where  the  bitter  orange  (botanicaUy  known  as  citrus  aurantium,  var. 
amara),  introduced  in  Andalusia  by  the  Moorish  coiujuerors,  thrived 
and  was  extensively  cultivated.  'Phere,  too,  from  the  buds  and 
flowers  of  both  the  bitter  and  sweet  orange  was  distilkal  a  volatile 
oil  known  as  oleum  neroli,  much  used  as  a  base  for  various  j)erfumes 
by  the  manufacturers  for  many  years.  The  cost  of  j)roduction  of 
this  essence  of  the  delicate  flowers  of  the  orange  tree  was  considerable, 
however,  and  just  how  a  small  country  in  the  interior  of  South 
America  came  to  dominate  this  industry  is  a  more  or  less  interesting 
story  to  be  briefly  outlined  in  the  following  j)aragraphs. 
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>  By  Edward  .\ll)es,  of  I’au  .\inerican  l  iiion  stall. 


liUAM'lt  OK  A  IMT'ri;i{-()UA\(iK  TUKK 


Th(>  t>ilU‘r-()raiiK<‘  Iri'O,  fnim  the  leaves  of  which  I  he  essetiee  or  oil  of  iH'lil  r.Tain  is  dislilied,  wasininKliieed 
iiilr)  Spain  hy  the  Moors  and  thence  inlo  I’araKnay  hy  the  .lesnils  and  early  Spanish  selllers.  The  fruit, 
while  too  hitler  to  be  edihle  as  such,  yields  a  niiinlHT  of  valnahle  pnKlnels: oxalic  anil  citric  acids  are 
extracted  front  the  pulp,  certain  medicinal  simps  are  made  from  the  peel,  which  may  also  1h‘  made  inlo 
marmalade,  and  the  dried  rind  furnishes  one  of  I  he  principal  inttredienis  in  the  liiptcnr  known  asenrayao. 


l*h<)*o8. — (’ourtCBy  t>f  Ai 


Amint  I 


«ATHER1N(;  THE  LEAVES  OK  THE  HITTER  ORAN'OE. 


The  mamifaelure  of  the  oil  of  jx'tit  (train  from  the  leaves  of  the  hitter-orance  tree  has  t)eeome  an 
important  industry  in  Para(tnay,  t he  count rv  which  is  said  to  furnish  70  iter  cent  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  this  pnKl'ncl.  The  priteess  of  distillation  is  comparatively  simple,  the  equipment  of 
the  factories  inex|K‘nsive,  amt  the  resnltintt  profit  quite  large.  In  1917  the  eX()orlsof  (letit- 
grain  oil  from  Paraguay  to  the  I'nited  States  alone  were  valued  at  $lt;t,74'2. 


Paraguay’s  oil  of  petit  grain. 
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In  tlu*  first  plucc,  Parajiuay  is  proeininontly  the  land  of  the  orange 
tree.  In  fact  it  may  he  ealled  a  wild  garden  of  eitrus  trees  of  many 
varieties.  About  a  (piarter  of  a  century  ago  Dr.  E.  de  IJourgade  la 
Dardye,  a  French  gentleman  of  culture  and  scientific  attainments, 
after  living  in  that  country  for  over  two  years  wrote  an  excellent 
little  hook  which  dealt  with  the  people,  the  land,  and  its  natural 
wealth,  its  commercial  jiossihilities,  etc.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
volume  deals  with  the  country’s  wealth  of  orange  and  other  citrus 
trees,  and  the  following  excerpts  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
tlie  natural  conditions  which  led  to  Paraguay’s  dominance  of  the 
oil  of  petit  grain  market; 

Everywhere,  on  the  hanks  of  the  rios.  in  the  gorges  of  the  far-off  sierras,  near  tin* 
ranchos,  round  the  estancias.  iti  the  solitude  of  the  forests,  the  trees  are  seen  with  their 
golden  fruit  and  deep-green  foliage,  in  lines,  in  terraces,  in  groves — everywhere,  on 
mountains  and  on  ]>lains.  they  grow  and  break  the  blue  horizon  with  their  rounded 
outline — and  it  seems  as  if  they  must  have  flourisluh  there  from  all  antiquity. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  sweet  orange,  the  bitter  orange,  the  lemon,  and 
their  numerous  varieties  were  imported  either  by  the  Spaniards  or  by  the  Jesuits; 
of  this  there  can  be  little  question:  the  original  habitat  of  them  all  was  in  Asia,  and 
the  history  of  their  dissemination  is  well  known;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  Para¬ 
guayan  orange  specially  belonging  to  itself.  It  has  a  flavor  that  is  slightly  acid,  which 
makes  it  very  acceptable  in  hot  weather;  without  cloying  the  palate  like  the  sweet 
orange,  or  setting  the  teeth  on  edge  like  a  lemon,  it  seems  to  cleanse  the  mouth  in  a 
way  that  is  very  refreshing.  So  far  from  growing  everywhere,  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests  and  on  the  l)auks  of  insignificant  streams.  1  have  met  with  it  in 
the  most  remote  places,  in  the  unexplored  valleys  of  the  Ygatimi.  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  Upper  Parana,  where  it  could  certainly  never  have  been  introduced  by  human 
agency.  So  abundantly  does  it  grow  on  the  Parana  above  the  Salto  de  Ouayra  that 
during  a  flood  1  have  s(>en  numbers  of  the  trees  drifting  down  the  stream. 

*  ******* 

P>ut.  after  all,  whether  oranges  of  any  kind  are  indigenous  to  Paraguay  or  not,  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  well  might  be,  for  the  whole  world  could  not  show  a  soil  that  is 
more  favorable  for  their  growth.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties 
of  oranges  and  lemons  that  are  found,  I  may  mention  the  following  as  being  the  most 
common;  The  sweet  orange  (citrus  aurantium),  the  bitter  orange  or  bigarrade  (c. 
bigaradia),  the  mandarin  orange,  the  apepu;  the  citron  (c.  medica),  the  toronjo  (c. 
limonium  citratus),  the  common  lemon  (c.  limonium),  the  lime  or  sweet  lemon 
(c.  limetta),  and  the  lime  of  Persia. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  form  a  true  estimate  as  to  what  extent  of  area  in 
Paraguay,  is  taken  uj)  by  this  orange  growth.  Sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  clumps, 
sometimes  in  vast  forests — as  in  i)art  of  the  Missions — the  trees  thrive  in  almost  every 
district,  here  under  cultivation,  there  entirely  wild. 

Now,  it  was  into  the  midst  of  this  profusion  of  huilding,  blooming, 
and  fruiting  orange  trees  of  many  kinds  that  in  1873  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Balanza  was  plunged.  He,  too,  was  a  Frenchman,  a  bota¬ 
nist,  who  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  flora  of  the 
country,  and  when  he  saw  the  millions  of  sweet-scented  blooms  that 
were  being  allowed  to  wither  and  die  without  the  slightest  effort  being 
made  to  put  them  to  jirofitahle  use,  the  thought  came  to  him  that 
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here  was  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  new  industry  in  this  remote 
and  little-known  section  of  the  world.  The  world  stood  ready  to  ex- 
cliange  its  gold  for  the  delicious  fragrance  that  here  was  lieing  wasted 
“on  the  desert  air.”  lie  forthwith  discarded  his  herbalist’s  case, 
procured  an  ordinary  serjientine  still,  and  transformed  himself  from 
an  ardent  devotee  of  science  into  a  prosaic  manufacturer  of  perfume. 

With  liis  jirimitive  hut  very  jiractical  distilling  apparatus  M. 
Balanza  successfully  produced  from  the  orange  flowers  an  essence, 
the  oleum  neroli,  of  very  superior  fpiality.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  the 
product  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  he  jirofitable.  In  addition 
to  the  oleum  it  seems  that  he  was  desirous  of  producing  distilled 
orange-flower  water,  and  in  this,  too,  he  found  the  same  handicap. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  essence  with  the  full  maximum  of  perfume, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  blossoms  be  gathered  just  as  the  petals  are 
o]>ening  and  disclosing  the  heart  of  the  corolla.  In  the  planted  orange 
groves  of  southern  Europe  this  is  practicable;  there  in  the  spring  the 
buds  of  the  trees  usuallv  open  at  about  the  same  time.  As  soon  as 
the  petals  are  unfolded  they  can  all  be  shaken  at  once  into  cloths  that 
have  been  spread  underneath  to  catch  them,  and  can  thus  be  col¬ 
lected  without  being  touched  by  the  hand,  which  deprives  them  of  a 
portion  of  their  fragrance.  But  in  Paraguay  such  a  method  was 
found  imjiracticable.  Tlie  bitter  oranges  grow  so  closely  together  in 
the  forests  that  the  blooming  comes  on  very  irregularly,  and  unojiened 
buds,  full  ])lossoms,  withered  flowers,  and  forming  fruit  are  often 
found  on  the  same  tree.  The  blossoms  had  to  be  collected  by  hand, 
thus  increasing  the  labor  cost  and  materially  deteriorating  the  deli¬ 
cate  petals.  Tlie  only  way  to  overcome  this  handicap  is  to  jilant  and 
cidtivate  the  bitter-orange  trees,  so  spaced  that  the  vegetation  of  each 
tree  is  left  unchecked. 

Finding  this  obstacle  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  means  at  his 
command,  M.  Balanza  proceeded  to  make  experiments  with  the 
leaves  of  the  bitter-orange  trees.  He  found  that  the  essence  ]m;- 
duced  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  oleum  neroli,  having  practi¬ 
cally  identical  properties,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  leaves  easily 
and  cheaply  gathered  and  his  simple  distilling  apparatus  he  started 
the  industry  which  has  now  growni  to  considerable  projiortions. 
Even  to  this  day  very  little  improvement  over  the  Balanza  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  made  and  the  factories  which  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  world’s  demand  for  oil  of  petit  grain  are  alwiiit  as  simple  as 
was  his.  ITe  chief  requirements  are  a  little  stream  of  clear  water,  a 
primitive  palm-thatched  shelter  for  a  simple  furnace  fed  by  wood 
picked  up  or  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  a  large  vat  covered  by  a 
cap  from  which  leads  a  pipe  or  tube  coiled  in  a  cooling  chamber  where 
the  condensed  vapor  is  caught .  'Flie  vat  is  filled  with  the  leaves  and 
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tlie  steam  is  forced  through  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  the 
pressure  being  no  greater  than  one  atmospliere.  ’Hie  vapor,  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  volatile  oil  of  the  leaves,  is  condensed  in  the  receiving 
receptacle,  the  oil  skimmed  off,  and  there  is  the  product.  In  this 
form  it  is  considered  ready  for  the  market  by  most  of  the  producers 
but  it  has  a  distinctly  oily  odor.  Large  producers  now  have  a  secret 
])roccss  of  distillation  that  further  refines  the  essence  and  leaves  it 
with  a  perfume  like  that  of  the  familiar  Florida  water,  of  which  it 
is  the  base. 

From  500  to  600  jxmnds  of  the  hitter-orange  leaves  will  produce 
about  one  c(uart  of  the  ordinary  oil  of  petit  grain.  The  cost  of  the 
leaves  is  not  great  and  the  profit  large.  An  average  size  still  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  4  quarts  a  day.  There  are  between  30  and  40  factories 
operating  in  Paraguay,  the  majority  being  located  at  Yaguaron, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  bitter-orange  trees  growing  in  that 
vicinity.  Other  places  having  factories  are  Ita,  San  Jose  de  la  Cor¬ 
dillera,  Itacuruhy,  and  Xemhy.  Tlie  price  of  the  product  delivered 
at  Asuncion  ranges  from  $6  to  $7  ])er  kilogram,  or  from  $2.73  to  $3.20 
per  pound,  in  normal  times. 

Practically  all  of  the  output  of  the  oil  of  petit  grain  from  the  Par¬ 
aguayan  factories  is  exported,  and  the  industry  is  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  in  extent.  In  1913,  the  last  normal  year  prior  to  the  European 
war,  the  total  exports  amounted  to  71,322  pounds,  of  which  France 
took  23,400  pounds;  Argentina,  25,743  pounds;  Italy,  8,378  jx)unds; 
Austria-Hungary,  7,430  pounds;  and  Germany,  5,137  pounds.  The 
United  States  took  16,821  pounds,  most  of  which  was  reexported 
from  Argentina.  In  1914  the  declared  exports  of  the  product  from 
Paraguay  to  the  United  States,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consulate  at  Asuncion,  reached  a  value  of  $20,835;  in  1915  the 
amount  exported  to  the  United  States  was  23,040  pounds,  valued  at 
$35,416;  in  1916,  33,680  [wunds,  valued  at  $60,496;  in  1917,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paraguayan  statistics,  the  total  amount  exported  was  61,498 
kilograms,  valued  at  215,243  pesos  gold,  which  being  translated  into 
Ihdted  States  units  means  about  135,300  pounds,  valued  at  $208,765, 
and  of  this  amount  the  exports  to  the  Ihiited  States,  according  to 
the  consular  report,  reached  the  value  of  $113,742,  thus  showing  that 
since  the  war  the  United  States  has  become  Paraguay’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer  for  this  sweet-scented  product. 

Incidentally,  it  may  he  added  that  while  the  oil  of  petit  grain  is 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  hitter-orange  tree,  the  fruit  is  a  valu¬ 
able  product  as  well.  Besides  the  oxalic  and  citric  acids  extracted 
from  the  pulp,  the  peel  furnishes  several  medicinal  sirups,  is  made 
into  marmalade,  and  forms  the  main  ingredient  in  the  well-known 
iqueur  called  curayao.  Wlien  the  trees  have  ceased  to  be  prolific  the 
W'ood  is  utilized  by  cabinetmakers,  who  pay  good  prices  for  it. 


INTER-AMERICAN  COM¬ 
MERCE-BEFORE  AND 

AFTER  THE  WAR  '/  /. 

IX  the  yoars  imiiK'diatcly  pn'codiu"  tho  outbreak  of  tlio  war  the 
inter-AuK'rieau  comrneree  of  tlie  Latin -American  Republics 
represented  soinethinji;  more  than  one-half  of  their  total  foreign 
commerce;  that  is  to  say,  the  interchange  of  products  between  tin* 
Lat in-American  countries  themselves  plus  their  trade  with  the  Ihuted 
States  and  with  Canada  and  other  British,  French,  and  Dutch  posses¬ 
sions  in  America  was  e((ual  in  value  to  the  total  trade  of  the  20  Repub¬ 
lics  with  England,  France,  (lermany,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  world 
combined.  This  fact  is  often  lost  siglit  of.  The  trade  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  with  the  United  States  alone  was  between  25  and 
30  per  cent  of  their  total  trade  and  a  nearly  equal  amount  represented 
the  trade  with  the  other  American  countries  and  among  themselves. 
In  1913  tlie  figures  were:  Total  trade,  .S2, 874, 629, 054;  with  the 
United  States,  .?S10,079,<S43;  other  inter-American  trade,  approxi¬ 
mately  .‘5760, 000, 000.  This  last  figure  can  never  he  stated  exactly 
because  of  the  character  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade 
between  the  Republics  being  frontier,  very  intimate,  and  for  the  most 
part  free  of  duties,  it  receives  no  statistical  or  an  imperfect  statistical 
recognition.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  proportion  of  inter- 
American  trade  to  tlie  total  of  Latin-American  trade  has  increased 
until  now  it  represents  more  than  threi'-fourths  of  that  total.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  continues  to  hold  an  enor¬ 
mous  trade  with  Europe  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  and  its  par¬ 
ticipation  therein  as  a  belligerent,  it  would  be  true  that  all  America 
has  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  trade  with  Europe  and  is  confining 
its  commerce  within  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  due  to  the  war  and  particularly  to  the 
shortage  of  ships  wherewith  to  carry  on  a  European  trade,  and  no  one 
would  deny  the  main  premise.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  war  and  ship  shortage  in  the  condition.  There  are  certain  facts 
that  lie  at  the  bottom,  and  a  great  awakening  throughout  all  America 
to  an  understanding  of  these  facts  that  make  the  condition  much  more 
than  a  war  proposition  to  be  explained  in  a  few  catch  phrases  about 
‘'shutting  off  of  trade,”  inability  to  transport,  or  to  produce,  and  the 
like.  America  is  coming  to  know  itself.  Xo  part  thereof  need  longer 
consider  itself  as  an  appendage,  culturally,  industrially,  or  com- 
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nu'rcially,  of  any  part  of  Europe.  Tlie  P'uroj)ean  trade  vvitli  Ameriea 
will  revive  after  the  war,  no  one  doxibts  that,  but  it  will  never  oeeiijn’ 
tlie  predominating  j)osition  in  tlie  jmblie  mind  that  in  lialf,  at  least,  of 
Latin  Ameriea  it  did  oeeupy  before  tbe  war.  Even  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  Latin-.Vmeriean  countries  wliere  in  reality  the  Euroj)ean 
trade  before  tlu*  war  was  tlie  great  predominating  trade*,  tbe  inter- 
American  trade  liad  a  volume  and  an  importance  by  no  means  justly 
recognized.  In  tbe  greater  number  of  the  countries  the  inter- 
American  trade  was  the  great  predominating  trade. 

In  15)13  tbe  total  of  (’uban  international  trade  was  S3()l  ,()1S,SS,'),  of 
which  $2‘J(),33.5,<S4(),  or  over  73  per  cent,  was  with  other  American 
countries. 

('xbdii  hiteriuitioniil  trade,  I!) I-!. 


Iinport.s  from  otht'r  .tinerican  countries .  SSI,  GST,  IttO 

Ini])orts  from  all  other  countries .  o4.  122,  fiSO 

Total  imports .  18.5,  810,  .55)0 

H.xports  to  otlu'r  .\merican  countries .  IDS,  ))48,  08G 

lv\j)or1s  to  all  other  countries .  2G,  .500,  229 

Total  exports .  JG.5,  208,  2G5 


Hefore  tlie  war  (15)12)  the  total  of  Me.xican  international  trade  was 
$240,32.5,715),  of  which  $16.5,43.5,333  or  nearly  70  ])er  cent  was  with 
other  American  countries. 

Merican  inlernationat  trade,  I'.tld. 


Imports  from  other  American  countries .  S.50,  GI4,  824 

Imports  from  all  other  countries .  40,  Tlli,  831 

Total  imjrorts .  91,881,  1,5.5 

F.xport.s  to  other  American  countries .  114, 821, 005) 

Ex))orts  to  all  other  countries .  84,  178,  ,5.5.5 

Total  exixats .  148,  95)4,  ,5G4 

I' 


Over  SO  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Honduras  before  the  war  was  with 
American  countries  (15)12),  $.5, SSI, 21,5  out  of  a  total  of  $7,35)7,45)2. 

Honduran  international  trade, 


Imports  from  other  American  countries .  .88,00.5,  221 

Imjjorts  from  all  other  countries .  1,  812,  093 

Total  imports .  4,317,314 

Kxports  to  other  American  countries .  2,  875,  994 

Exports  to  all  other  coitntries .  204, 184 

Total  exports .  3,080,178 
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Ill  the  nMnaiiiiii"  countries  of  Central  America  and  in  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlic  and  Haiti,  even  before  the  war  the  inter-American  trade 
represented  double  or  more  the  value  of  all  other  trade.  In  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  the.  proportion  was  less,  hut  the 
inter-American  trade  remained  by  all  odds  the  principal  trade.  Only 
in  Brazil  and  the  countries  farther  south  did  the  across-sea  trade 
dwarf  the  trade  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet  even  in  Argentina, 
where  European  trade  had  before  the  war  a  greater  preponderance 
than  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  inter-American  trade  represented 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  (’hile  the  proportion  was  somewhat 
greater.  In  Uruguay  it  was  about  one-fourth,  and  in  Brazil  about 
one-third. 

The  interchange  of  products  between  countries,  international  com¬ 
merce,  is  a  necessity  of  the  world’s  progress,  and  yet  this  necessity 
weighs  greater  upon  some  countries  than  upon  others.  It  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  the  varying  degrees  wherein  international  commerce 
lies  at  the  root  of  progress  within  different  countries  that  produces  so 
much  false  political  economy.  All  countries  are  interdependent,  hut 
in  vastly  different  degrees.  Everybody  knows  this,  but  few  ajijily 
this  knowle<lge  in  political  or  economic  discussions.  Some  countries 
approach  the  state  of  economic  independence,  while  others  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  for  their  existence.  Material 
])rogress  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  for  the  past  50  years,  the 
jieriod  of  its  greatest  growth,  is  almost  wholly  the  result  of  domestic 
commerce,  foreign  commerce  has  played  but  a  very  small  part  in  the 
growth  of  wealth.  In  great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  com¬ 
merce  within  the  same  period  has  been  the  greater  producer  of 
wealth,  and  in  fact  has  been  the  basis  of  the  domestic  <-ommerce  to  the 
extent  that  the  country  would  have  starved  if  shut  off  from  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Again  Latin  America  is  dependent  upon  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  Great  Britain  is.  Latin  America 
is  dependent  upon  foreign  commerce  in  just  the  way  that  the  Ihiited 
States  a  hundred  years  ago  was  dependent  upon  the  same  commerce. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  material  progress  of  industrially  new  countries  that 
at  the  beginning  they  must  depend  upon  the  outside  world  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  raw  products  and  surplus  food,  the  only  products  that  they 
can  ])roduce  wherefrom  to  create  wealth.  It  is  a  necessary,  but  in  a 
sense  ineconomic  development,  to  be  discontinued  just  as  soon  as  a 
better  use  for  the  raw  products  can  be  found  in  national  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  and  an  increase  in  population  sufficient  to  utilize  the 
surplus  food. 

America  as  a  whole  is  approaching  this  condition.  It  is  ceasing  to 
depend  upon  Europe.  Its  raw  proflucts  in  greater  volume  are  being 
utilized  within  itself  and  the  resulting  increase  in  manufacture  is  sup¬ 
plying  its  own  needs  for  factory  goods.  This  was  true  before  the  war. 
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Till'  war  has  made  but  little  change  in  the  basie  eondition.  What  it 
has  done  has  been  to  bring  home  to  Americans  from  Alaska  to  Cape 
Horn  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  America  is  in  the  main  self-sufh- 
eient.  The  great  manufacturing  country  of  America  is  the  ITiited 
States  with  a  manufacturing  ecpiipment  more  than  equal  to  any  two 
European  countries,  England  and  Germany,  for  instance.  It  is  also  a 
great  producer  of  raw  material  and  food  products.  Most  of  Lat in- 
America  is  a  great  producer  of  raw  materials  and  what  is  not,  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  large  ([uantities  of  surplus  food.  Before  the  war  the  United 
States,  except  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  fruits,  imported  little  or  no 
food  from  Latin  America.  This  fact  sets  off  the  trade  of  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  in  a  separate  class.  From  these  countries 
the  United  States  imported  more  of  their  raw  industrial  products, 
hides,  wool,  quebracho,  etc.,  than  did  any  European  country,  hut  its 
failure  to  take  food  products,  wheat,  corn,  and  meat  reduced  its  trade 
below  that  of  great  Britain  and  Germany.  From  Chile  its  takings 
of  nitrate  were  not  large,  and  it  took  hut  little  of  Bolivia’s  chief  prod¬ 
uct-tin. 

From  the  remaining  Latin  American  countries,  1.5  in  all,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Brazil,  the  Xmited  States,  took  more  than  half  of  their  total 
exports,  S4.3.5,;H5,;194  out  of  $827,171,1.57  in  101.3.  Add  to  what 
the  Imited  States  took  the  exports  to  all  other  countries  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  and  the  total  Inter-American  trade  in  exports  of  these 
1.5  countries  was  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Excluding  all  food  prod¬ 
ucts  the  taking  of  the  United  States  alone  amounted  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  in  America,  not  only  in 
the  Ihiited  States  hut  in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America  will  in  a  very 
short  period  absorb  the  total  product  of  industrial  raw  material  pro- 
(lu'H'd  on  the  continent.  In  other  words,  the  condition  which  now 
exists  during  the  war  would  inevitably  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  few 
years  had  there  been  no  war.  The  war  does  not  materially  (diang(‘ 
the  progress  of  events  in  this  particular. 

With  peace,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  will  continue  to 
supply  Europe  with  meat  and  grain,  hut  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
industrial  raw  products  will  he  utilized  by  manufacture  within  the 
countries  themselves  or  go  to  the  United  States  and  other  American 
countries.  Chilean  nitrate  will  again  go  to  Etirope,  but  a  much  larger 
share  than  before  the  war  will  remain  to  the  United  States.  Whether 
Bolivian  tin  will  continue  to  go  to  England  or  go  to  the  United  States 
which  consumes  about  half  the  tin  of  the  world,  will  depend  upon  the 
future  attainments  of  inventive  genius.  If  new  processes  of  smelting 
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produce'  a  nonf('iTuj;inous  product  as  suitaldc'  as  liritisli  or  Straits 
tin  for  plating  sheet  iron  tli  'ii  Bolivian  tin  like  Bolivian  wolfram  and 
copper  will  also  find  its  chief  market  on  this  side  the  ocean. 

With  the  awakening  in  all  America  of  a  knowledge  and  an  apprc'- 
ciation  of  its  own  industrial  raw  products  has  occurred  an  even  grc'ater 
awakening  in  knowledge  of  its  manufactured  products.  For  this,  in 
some  aspects,  the  war  is  almost  entirely  n'sponsilde.  In  particular 
is  this  true  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America,  dust  as  in  the  Fnited 
States,  where  for  50  yc'ars  and  more'  peoph'  W('re  accustomed  to  use 
Java  and  Mocha  coffee  under  the  impression  that  what  they  were 
drinking  was  produced  in  the  Dutch  Fast  Indies  and  Arabia,  when  in 
reality  nearly  all  of  the  dava  and  Mocha  came  from  Brazil  or  other 
American  countries,  so  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  United  States  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  consunu'd  in  large  (piantitii's  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  European.  The  condition  was  not  exactly  paralh'l 
to  the  coffee  case  in  that  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive.  Misap¬ 
prehension  arose  from  the  fact  that  United  States  goods  were  brought 
in  in  English  or  (lerman  ships  and  sold  in  English,  (lerman,  French, 
and  Italian  shops.  Neither  the  United  States  flag  on  the  ship  or  tlu' 
United  States  name  over  the  shop  door  existed  to  correct  the  natural 
inference  on  the  jiart  of  the  buyer  that  United  States  goods  were  not 
procurable.  A  few  knew  better  just  as  in  the  United  States  a  few 
knew  that  “‘Mocha”  coffee  was  in  reality  Rio  ‘“pea  berry.” 

The  war  has  brought  a  fuller  knowledge*.  Manufactures  from  the 
United  States  will  Iv'reafter  be  known  as  they  are  now  known  as  of 
their  true  origin. 


PAN  AMERICAN  FEDERA¬ 
TION  OF  LABOR  V  /. 

ASKtXIFICAXT  ovont  in  the  oconoinic  progress  of  the  nations 
of  tile  Western  Ileniispliere  oeenrred  two  years  ago  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  wliicli  eomparatively  few  people  outside  of  labor 
circles  gave  more  than  j)assing  thought.  This  event  was  the 
organization,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
of  a  small  ])ody  of  men  called  the  Pan  American  Federation  ,:)f  Labor 
Conference  Committ('e.  'Pile  members  of  this  committee  re})resented 
organized  labor  in  Mexico  (Yucatan),  ('ul)a,  Porto  Kico,  and  Chile,  as 
well  as  the  older  organization  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
immediate  residts  of  this  meeting  in  Wasliington  was  a  campaign 
of  publicity,  setting  forth  the  ])urposcs  of  the  Pan  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  and  especially  directed  to  the  various  Latin  American 
countries  in  order  to  create  a  receptive  mind  among  those  peoples. 
This  action  was  followed  in  the  spring  of  1918  by  a  stil'  more  active 
propaganda:  and  Mr.  (\irlos  Loveira,  who  directed  the  propaganda 
sent  out  by  the  Washington  labor  headquarters,  was  dispatched  on 
a  tour  of  tlie  South  American  countries.  On  this  tour  Mr.  Loveira 
met  the  most  itnportant  labor  societies  of  tlie  southern  continent 
and  otherwi.se  prepared  them  for  closer  future  cooperation  with 
similar  bodies  in  the  Ihiited  States. 

Between  labor  organizations  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  it 
seemed  imperative  that  a  better  understanding  he  created,  and  to 
that  end  a  commission  was  formed  to  visit  Mexico  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  Tlie  members  of  this  body  consisted  of  James  Lord,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Santiago  Iglesias,  president  of  the 
Free  Federation  of  Labor  of  Porto  Kico;  and  John  Murray,  a  member 
of  the  Typographical  Union  of  the  United  States.  This  commission 
proceeded  to  Mexico,  visiting  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  Republic, 
meeting  numerous  labor  leaders,  and  otherwise  acquainting  them¬ 
selves  with  conditions  and  matters  affecting  the  working  population. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commission  to  the  United  States  a  lengthy 
report  of  its  observations  was  made  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Washington. 

Among  the  subjects  mentioned  is  the  tentative  jirograrn  of  a  labor 
convention  called  by  the  Acting  Governor  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Coahuila  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Saltillo  in  May  next.  At  that  time 
it  is  probable  that  the  o()(),()()()  members  of  organized  labor  in  Mexico 
will  he  represented  and  steps  taken  to  enlarge  and  perfect  their 
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organizations,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  a  closer  cooperation  with 
similar  bodies  in  the  United  States,  and,  through  the  Pan  American 
Labor  Federation,  with  all  Latin  American  countries. 

On  dispatching  the  special  mission  to  Mexico  President  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  outlined  the  object  of  its  labors 
as  follows: 

1.  To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  workers  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  more  reciprocal  and  cooperative  course  between 
the  working  people  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

3.  To  lay  the  basis  for  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  union  cards 
of  the  bona  fide  unions  of  both  countries,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  particular  unions  involved. 

4.  To  help  secure  the  economic,  political,  and  social  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  workers  of  both  countries  through  (a)  economic 
action,  (b)  sympathetic  and  cooperative  legislation,  and  (c)  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  cooperative  administration. 

5.  To  establish  the  permanency  of  the  Pan  American  Federation 
of  Labor  between  the  workers  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Ihiited  States 
and  thus  help  secure  the  extension  of  the  Pan  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  the  labor  movements  of  all  the  Latin  American  countries. 

6.  To  endeavor  to  have  a  representative  labor  man  or  two  to  visit 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  vSt.  Paul,  Minn., 
beginning  June  10,  1918. 

7.  To  endeavor  by  every  honorable  means  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  powers  of  private  voluntary  associated  effort  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  Governments  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  Mexico  in 
firmly  establishing  the  principles  of  jirotection  of  the  peoples  and  th(> 
Governments  of  all  American  countries  against  sinister  influences  or 
]>ower  from  any  other  country  or  group  of  countries  in  the  war. 

8.  To  safeguard  as  far  as  it  is  possible  the  principles  of  autonomous 
independence  and  democratic  Pan  American  countries  from  open  or 
insidious  attempts  of  autocratic  forms  of  govenment. 

In  a  word,  to  bring  about  mutual  good  will,  cooperation,  and  confi¬ 
dence  among  the  workers,  the  peoples,  and  the  Governments  of  Pan 
America. 

Writing  further  on  the  subject  of  the  Pan  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
closes  an  article  in  the  August,  1918,  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist  as  follows: 

The  plan  agreed  upon  in  these  conferences  is  the  practical  method  of  solving  the 
difficulties  that  interfered  and  still  further  threaten  to  interfere  with  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  By  organizing  international  agencies 
that  stand  for  mutual  justice  and  cooperation  for  common  interests,  power,  and  oj)por- 
tunity  is  taken  from  those  predatory  elements  which  seek  merely  their  own  gain 
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and  special  j)rivilej'es  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  peoj)les  of  both  countries.  A  meeting 
of  the  minds  and  wills  of  the  masses  of  two  countries  represents  a  new  comreption 
of  international  diplomacy  and  a  new  ei*d  in  international  relations  and  orjianizations. 

When  the  results  of  these  cooperative  efforts  shall  have  proven  the  mutual  advan- 
taftes  to  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  we  feel  assured  that  the  beneficent 
influences  will  reach  our  fellow  workers  of  all  Pan  American  countries  and  genuinely 
and  firmly  establish  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  lasting  friendship, 
benefit,  and  fraternity  of  all  the  peoples  of  these  countries. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR 


The  Ecuadorian  colony  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York  cele¬ 
brated  on  August  10  last  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  revolutionary  movement  effected  in  Quito, 
seat  of  the  ancient  Government  of  the  same  name  attached 
to  the  vice  royalty  of  New  Granada,  which  afterwards  became  the 
cajtital  of  the  Kepublic  of  Ecuador. 

The  committee  which  met  to  participate  in  this  celebration  prepared 
an  interesting  program,  which  was  carried  out  at  the  Mc^Vlpin  Hotel, 
whose  richly  furnislied  halls  were  artistically  decorated  with  the  flags 
of  Ecuador  and  the  United  Statas.  Ilis  Excellency  Dr.  Rafael  II. 
Elizalde,  minister  of  Ecuador,  occupied  by  special  request  the  seat  of 
honor  at  the  principal  banquet  table,  and  grouped  around  him  were 
the  consul  general  of  Ecuador  in  New  York,  wSenor  Don  Gustavo  R. 
de  Ycaza,  and  wife;  the  consul  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia, 
e.x-Ecuadorian  plenipotentiary,  and  wife;  the  first  secretary  of  tlie 
legation  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Don  Miguel  A.  de  Ycaza,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  of  the  colony  of  Ecuador. 

Dr.  Elizalde  deliv^ered  a  much-applauded  address  concerning  the 
celebration,  a  translation  of  whicli  is  given  herewith: 

Fellow  countrymen,  I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  our  meeting  on  this  glorious  date, 
which  marks  the  completion  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  anniversary  of  that  date  on 
which  our  grandfathers  commenced  a  struggle  not  only  for  the  independence  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  but  also  for  that  of  the  entire  Latin  .American  Continent. 

I  have  promptly  and  enthusiastically  responded  to  your  courteous  invitation  by 
covering  the  distance  between  this  marvelous  metropolis  and  the  Federal  capital  of  the 
great  Nation  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  Government  of  our  Republic. 

During  this  gloomy  period  in  which  the  fate  of  the  world  is  at  stake  in  the  greatest 
and  bloodiest  of  the  wars  of  human  history,  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  undeserv¬ 
edly  fill  constantly  carry  with  them  deep  anxiety,  and  my  spirit  longed  to  draw  near 
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to  my  fellow  eilizeiis,  anxious  lo  feel  tlie  iiillueiico  of  the  home  atmosi)hcre  whieh  we 
hero  breathe  and  to  share  with  yon  the  joy  of  the  ,t;lorions  rememl)ranees  of  onr  native 
land. 

You  will  readily  realize  the  depth  of  my  <;ratitnde,  although  I  may  not  be  able  to 
express  it  just  as  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  it,  and  which  is  inteusitied  even  more 
when  I  see  here  Kcuadorian  women  so  graciously  reju'esented,  as  well  because  of  their 
beauty  as  of  their  virtues,  as  well  because  of  their  talent  as  of  their  gentle  poetic  natures. 

This  is  not  oidy  a  manifestation  of  our  social  culture,  shown  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  civilized  centers  of  the  globe,  where,  under  the  protection  of  a  generous 
hosj)itality  and  the  wisest  of  laws,  all  human  activities  are  energetically  carried  on; 
but  it  is,  above  all,  an  unanswerable  ])roof  that  if  we  are  not  really  in  our  country,  yet 
our  country  is  at  this  moment  within  us,  insi)iring,  uniting,  and  encouraging  us. 

Truly,  gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  our  country  is  j)re.sent.  Let  us  arise  to  salute  it  on 
this  great  day.  The  national  spirit  is  vibrating  within  us  with  a  virile  aflirmation  of 
that  .sovereignty  whose  birth  we  celebrate  ~a  sovereignty  which  we  have  maintained 
for  more  than  a  centuiy,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  our  history,  and  which 
we  shall  maintain  and  strengthen  in  the  ])resent  and  in  the  future  as  long  as  an  Ecua¬ 
dorian  heart  heats,  as  long  as  there  is  an  impulse  of  uncomjuerahle  faith  in  our  capacity 
to  govern  ourselves,  and  while  a  ray  of  the  light  of  ho])e  illuminates  our  way  toward 
id(!als  of  civilization  and  glorv. 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  us  drink  to  our  country. 

THE  BOY 
GUAYAQUIL 

T( )  the  worthy  Fhilantliro])ical  Society  of  Guayas  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  established  in  the  ‘‘beautiful  pearl  of  the 
racific,”  as  the  city  of  Guayatjuil  is  generally  called,  a 
chapter  of  Iloy  Scouts,  in  this  manner  contributing  to  incul¬ 
cate  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Guayatpiil  the  principles  of  honor, 
heroism,  and  charity. 

'Phe  society  instituted  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  founding,  which 
took  ])lace  Sei)temher  lo,  19 111,  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Don 
Francisco  Garcia  (president  of  the  Philanthropical  Society),  Dr. 
Juan  11.  Ceriola,  and  Lieut,  (’aniilo  ('esar  Ilorgono,  who  have  zeal¬ 
ously  and  intelligently  overseen  the  instruction  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Since  the  date  of  the  organization  the  Boy  Scouts  have  not  ceased 
to  give  eviilence  of  their  progress  and  devotion  to  the  work  to  which 
they  have  committed  themselves.  The  9th  of  October  of  the  year 
of  their  organization  they  ajipeared  for  the  lii’st  time  before  the 
citizens  of  Guayacpiil  in  their  handsome  uniforms,  carrying  the  cus¬ 
tomary  equipment.  Ui)on  this  occasion  they  took  the  oath  of  all«- 
giance  to  the  Hag  and  executed  a  brilliant  review  before  civil  and 
military  authorities,  which  was  favorahlv  coimnentc'd  upon  hv  tlie 
j)ress  of  Guaya(juil. 
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HOY  SCOI  TS  OF  (irAYAQl'IL,  ECUAnOR. 

The  first  chapter  of  Boy  Scouts  was  ort:ani!;e;l  in  Guayaquil  uiider  the  ausiiices  of  the  I’hilanthroi>ic 
Society  of  (iiiayas  Sep'teintier  la,  1913.  The  alnive  photo  shows  the  Iniys  as  they  appeareii  in  their  new 
uniforins  an  1  eipiijunent  on  Oclover  9,  the  occasion  of  their  first  jnililic  (irill. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  GUAYAQUIL  SHOWING  THEIR  USEFULNESS. 

I'lxin  the  occasion  of  the  manncuvers  of  the  “21  of  Novemlier  Battalion,”  held  at  Guayaquil  in  191ti.  the 
Boy  Scouts  demoastrated  their  usefulness  in  rendering  first  aid  to  persoii-s  who  were  hurt.  Some  of 
the  lioys  are  shown  near  the  center  of  the  picture  bearing  a  stretcher. 
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Latvr,  uixtn  tlu*  21st  of  Novc'mbor  of  tlu'  samo  year,  llio  aiinivor- 
sary  of  tlu*  fouiuliiij'  of  tlu*  PliiJaiitliropical  S(»ci(*ty,  tlu*y  "ave  an 
(*xc(*ll(*nt  first  aid  drill,  in  wliicli  tlu*y  doinonst rated  tlicir  knowlodjie 
of  and  di'ftness  in  tr(*atin<f  and  cnrinj;  wounds,  in  tlu*  s(*ttin<;  of  tents, 
in  saj)i)in<j,  in  tlu*  transmission  (»f  telej'rapliie  des])atelu*s,  and  in 
sifjnal  praetiec. 

The  ehaj)ter  has  eontinued  to  ])raetiee  tlu*  activities  character¬ 
istic  of  the  or<;anization  and  has  taken  several  excni'sions  in  which 
tlu*  scouts  ])racticed  tlu*  tracing;  of  desijins,  t^(>neral  ])hysical  culture, 
the  j)reparation  of  outdoor  meals,  enduianee  races,  and  other  athletic 
activities.  Also  worthy  of  mention  are  tlu*  exercises  which  were 
selected  to  he  |)erformed  for  the  first  time  tlu*  tfth  of  October,  Hflo, 
in  Plaza  Kocafuerte,  and  again  in  IhlO,  owing  to  the  maneuvers  of 
the  “21st  of  Xovemher”  Battalion,  At  this  time  they  were  able  to 
lend  important  medical  service,  not  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army, 
hut  also  to  several  spectators  of  tlu*  evolutions. 

On  the  2t)th  of  -luly,  1!HS,  to(»k  j)lace  the  initiation  of  new  Bov 
Scouts,  at  which  tlu*  candidates  swore  allegiance  to  tlu*  flag.  This 
ceremony  formed  a  part  of  tlu*  festival  organized  in  honor  of  Ahdon 
('alderon,  the  hero  of  Picliincha.  Xo  occasion  could  have  been 
chosen  more  a))propriate  by  which  to  impress  tlu*  minds  of  the  new 
members,  who  may  find  in  tlu*  heroism  of  tlu*  celebrated  Ecuado¬ 
rian  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Ahdon  ('alderon,  as  a  y«nith  of 
IS  years,  was  a  lieutenant  in  tliefii*st  company  of  thedaguachi  Battalion 
who  received  in  tlu*  memorable  battle  of  Picliincha  four  consecutive 
wounds,  in  spite  of  which  he  refused  to  retire  from  the  combat,  dying 
a  few  hours  following  the  victory,  having  first  been  raised  in  rank  to  a 
captaincy  by  (Jen.  Sucre.  Desiring  to  ])er]H*tuate  his  noble  examjde 
among  future  generations  and  among  his  companions  in  arms,  Bolivar 
the  Liberator,  ordered  that  in  the  compaiu'  to  which  ('alderon  had 
belonged  no  other  captain  should  he  a])pointed;  that  the  comjiany 
should  always  jiass  in  review  before  him  as  if  ('a])t.  ('alderon  were 
3’et  livdng;  and  that  when  his  name  was  called  all  the  comjianv  should 
res])ond,  ‘‘  He  dieil  gloriouslv  at  Picliincha;  }’et  he  lives  in  our  luhirts.” 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  Guavacjuil  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  hv  their  patronage  of  the  Bov  Scouts  the  following 
merit  honorable  mention:  Senor  Don  Virgilio  Drouet,  who  in  1913 
organized  a  committee  to  foster  the  organization  and  formed  various 
Boy  Scout  brigades;  Senor  Don  Jose  M.  Chaves  Mata;  the  director 
of  the  citA"  night  school;  and  Senor  Sanchez. 


DEATH  OF  THE  MINISTER 
FROM  HAITI 

IN  the  (loath  of  his  excellency  Dr.  Solon  Menos,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of 
flaiti  to  the  United  States,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  a  valued  member  of  the  governing  board.  Dr. 
Menos  had  been  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his  country  at 
Washington  for  practically  seven  years,  his  lirst  term  of  service 
being  from  1911  to  1918  and  the  second  from  July  21,  1914,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  October  14,  1918.  A  man  of 
culture  and  refinement,  a  learned  lawyer  and  trained  diplomat,  he 
represented  the  highest  and  best  elements  of  his  race,  and  the  value 
of  his  service  to  his  country  was  recognized  not  only  1)3'  his  com¬ 
patriots  but  b3’^  the  highest  ofiicials  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Gentle,  modest,  and  unassuming  in  his  demeanor,  he  gained 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem  of  his  associates,  while  his  fine  sense 
and  sound  judgment  commanded  their  resj)ect  and  admiration. 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Minister  Menos,  Secre- 
tar3'  of  State  Lansing,  as  president  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  called  a  special  meeting  of  that  bodv  October 
16,  upon  which  occasion  the  minister  of  Venezuela,  Sehor  Dr.  Santos 
A.  Dominici,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

The  governing  l)oar(l  of  the  Pun  Amerh^an  Union,  liaving  learned  of  the  deatli  of 
his  excellency  Solon  M4nos,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  i)lenij)otentiary  of 
Haiti  in  Washington,  at  a  special  meeting  resolves  as  follows: 

First.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  the  deej)  sentiment  of  sorrow 
felt  by  the  members  on  the  lamentable  loss  of  their  distinguished  colleague. 

Second.  To  transmit  by  telegraph  to  the  (lovernment  of  Haiti  this  expre.ssion  of 
grief. 

Third.  To  transmit  to  the  family  of  the  decea.s(>d  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

h'ourth.  To  send  to  the  funeral,  and  to  accompany  the  remains  to  their  last  resting 
])lace,  a  durable  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion. 

In  calling  to  order  the  special  meeting  Mr.  Lansing  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  the  deceased  diplomat: 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  i)reside  again  over  a  meeting  of  this  governing  board  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  number  who  has  been  summoned  by  death. 

In  these  days,  when  a  great  epidemic  is  sweeping  over  this  country  and  bringing 
sorrow  and  heartache  to  so  many,  we  realize  the  frailty  of  human  life  and  the  imjw- 
tence  of  human  effort  to  withstand  the  ills  and  dangers  which  we  are  called  u]X)n 
to  face.  But  the  reality  of  all  this  is  brought  home  to  every  one  of  us  when  we  gather 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this  to  express  our  grief  for  a  colleague  who  has  fallen  a  (  ic- 
tim  to  the  disease  which  is  ravaging  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 

For  over  four  years  Solon  M6nos  represented  his  country  at  this  caj)ital.  During 
those  years  crisis  after  crisis  arose  in  the  affairs  of  the  Haitian  Republic  which  directly 
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Dr.  Polon  Mriios,  the  late  minister  frrmi  the  ItepiitUir  of  Haiti  to  tlie  Uniteil  States,  was  born  March  9, 
1.S59.  After  completing  his  literar.v  stndies  lie  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  iaw  at  the  Itniversity 
of  Paris  and  received  the  degree  of  lAy.  1).  in  issi.  Itetuming  to  his  native  land,  he  practiced  law  in 
Port  an  Prince  and  soon  rose  to  the  top  in  his  profession,  liolding  the  jmsition  of  “I'atonnier”  from  1S9S 
to  1901,  and  again  from  1900  to  190s.  In  the  political  field  his  alulities  won  him  an  envied  place  and  at 
various  times  he  held  high  ollice,  lieing  a  memtier  of  several  caliinets  as  minister  of  justice  and  public 
instruction,  minister  of  finance,  and  minister  of  commerce  and  foreign  allalrs.  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
envoy  e.vtraordinary  and  minister  pleni()otentiary  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States  and  served  until  late 
in  1913.  In  1914  he  was  again  appointed  to  this  place  and  served  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  (tctober  14, 191S. 
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al’R'ftod  its  relations  with  tliis  Nation  and  wliicli  I'ldininated  in  the  suinmor  of  1915 
in  a  new  and  eloser  union  of  mutual  effort  and  liel])fulness  which  hiis  opened  a  new 
era  of  ])roi;ress  and  prosperity  for  the  island  r<*i)ul)lie  so  loui;  cheeked  by  repeated 
revolution  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  dictators  who  sous'ht  to  gratify  their  i)ersonal 
desires  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  Haitian  people. 

Throughout  the  i)eriod  of  bloodshed  and  disorder  and  the  succeeding  i)eriod  of 
restoration  of  peaceful  and  constitutional  government  Dr.  Mt^nos  met  the  difliculties 
which  arose  with  sagacity  and  skill.  His  conduct  of  the  relations  of  Haiti  with  this 
country  command  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all  those  who  knew  the  facts  and 
comprehended  with  what  he  had  to  contend.  Always  faithful  and  loyal  to  his  own 
(lovernment,  his  spirit  of  fairness  and  uiuh'rstanding  won  for  him  the  resjject  aTul 
g(M>d  will  of  the  (lovernment  of  the  ITiited  States.  No  rejuesentative  could  have 
shown  greater  wisdom  or  could  have  rendered  better  service  to  his  ])eoi)le  than  did  he. 

And  as  he  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  duty  in  serving  Haiti,  st)  was  he  taithful  and 
true  to  Pan  .Vmerica.  An  ardent  advocate  of  American  solidarity,  a  man  of  wide 
vision  and  of  keen  ai)i)reciation  of  the  future,  he,  as  a  member  of  this  board,  gave  to 
the  (piestions  of  mutual  interest  the  same  earnest  and  conscientious  consideration 
which  he  gave  to  those  i)ertaining  to  his  own  country. 

Deitrived  as  we  are  to-day  of  his  wise  counsel  and  generous  service  we  mourn  his 
loss  and  bear  witne.ss  to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  to  his  high-inindedness,  and 
to  those  lofty  ideals  which  inspired  his  career  as  a  diplomat  and  his  life  as  a  man. 

To  his  bereaved  family,  to  his  country,  and  to  Pan  .\merica  we  exjwess  the  grief 
which  we  as  a  board  and  as  individuals  feel  in  the  untimely  ending  of  a  life  so  useful 
and  one  st)  ne(*dful  in  th(>  yc'ars  to  come.  His  whole-hearted  service  will  live  always 
in  our  memories. 

Ambassador  Domicio  da  Gama,  of  Brazil,  paid  to  tho  colleague 
who  liad  passetl  away  the  following  tribute: 

(Jentle.men:  I  beg  your  leave  to  .say  a  few  words  of  personal  regret  at  the  loss  that 
the  Pan  American  Hoard  has  sustained  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Solon  Menos.  He 
was  not  known  as  a  doctor  here,  but  I  know  that  he  was  a  tloctor  of  laws,  having  been 
gra<luated  in  Paris,  and  a  distinguished  lawj’er.  He  had  been  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  his  bereaved  country,  and  he  probably  learned  through  this  experien(!e  in 
the  political  life  of  his  country  that  wi.sdom  that  characterized  his  behavior  as  its 
rejnesentative  abroad,  especially  in  the  United  States.  He  was— if  the  word  “meek  ” 
is  not  deineciative— one  of  the  meek  of  the  world.  He  was  of  a  friendly,  kind,  gentle 
disposition.  He  was  discreet — -.so  discr(‘(‘t  that  he  might  pass  as  an  effaced  personality 
were  we  not  here  to  throw  light  on  the  qualities  that  recommended  him  to  our  esteem 
and  consideration.  Every  time  a  man  of  such  a  character  disappears  we  feel  that  one 
is  missing  who  may  be  succeeded  among  us  by  another  who  will  not  have  the  same 
reassuring  qualities,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  express  hero  the  sentiment  of  deep 
regret  caused  by  the  death  of  such  a  devoted  and  able  servant  of  his  country  and  of 
Pan  American  ideals. 

Senor  Don  Ignacio  ('aldcron,  minister  of  Bolivia,  also  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  deceased,  saying: 

In  seconding  the  motion  of  the  minister  of  Venezuela,  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  the  duty 
of  everyone  of  us,  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  the  real  and  .solid  (jualities  that  made 
-Mr.  Menos  a  worthy  representative  of  his  country  on  this  board.  As  his  excellency 
the  chairman  has  just  stated,  he  sliowed  the  qualities  of  a  true  and  conscientious 
l)atriot  when  his  country  had  recourse  to  the  help  of  an  older  .sister  to  straighten  out 
her  difficulties.  ^Ir.  Menos,  as  tlie  ambas.sador  of  Brazil  has  said,  was  a  lawyer  of 
distinguished  prominence.  He  was  in  his  country  what  the  French  call  batonnier. 

Here  we  all  appreciated  his  invarible  kindness  and  the  mode.sty  of  his  behavior. 
It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  .should  give  expression  to  the  respect  and  the  love  we 
had  for  him  and  the  regret  we  feel  at  his  loss. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 


The  Influence  of  the  War  on  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  is  the 
title  of  an  address  deliven'd  l)y  Mr.  G.  A.  O’Reilly,  foreign  trade  rep- 
res(‘ntative  of  th(>  Irving  National  Jiank  of  New  York,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Petroleum  Association  held  at  Atlantic 
(’ity.  Mr.  O'Reilly  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  development  in  the 
Tinted  States  of  a  national  commercial  jiolicy,  especially  with  regard 
to  its  foreign  trade,  hacked  up  by  the  National  Government  as  well 
as  hy  the  business  men  of  the  nation  generally.  The  salient  features 
of  th(‘  address  are  reproduced  in  the  following  excerpts: 

-Xl'tcr  the  war  .Vnicrican  trade,  domestic  and  forei<tn,  must  t)o  prepared  to  defend 
itself  against  a};<ir(*ssion  not  less  strenuously  thati  before,  and  this  despite  a  number 
of  rather  jdeasinji  current  theories  concerniii"  the  j)robahle  effect  of  the  war  upon 
htinian  relationships  and  upon  the  attitude  of  nations  toward  one  another. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  inspired  thin<;s  of  war  must  he  lost  to  the  world;  that  so 
matiy  of  the  splendid  sentiments  to  which  the  war  has  given  birth  should  have  to 
pass  away  an<l  leave  the  nations  to  take  up  their  differences  again  at  practically  the 
same  i)oint  at  which,  iti  respon.se  to  war's  call  to  bigger  things,  they  were  dropped. 
It  would  seem  that  iti  such  a  war,  with  such  a  price,  all  the  quarrels  of  all  time  would 
b(*  .settled  and  that  with  the  coming  in  of  i)eace,  men  and  nations  might  meet  in  a 
new  atmosjdien*  from  which  reason  and  justice  and  charity  would  drive  all  les.ser 
ehunents. 

Unfortutiately,  howev(‘r,  this  is  not  to  be.  .After  the  war  the  world  will  go  on 
much  as  it  did  before  -  a  rather  .sordirl  world,  as  we  recall  it.  In  some  ways  it  will 
be  better  becau.se  of  the  war.  This  we  must  believe,  otherwise  our  faith  in  the  cor- 
rectne.ss  of  the  great  plati  will  go  for  naught,  but  it  will  be  the  .same  old  world  after 
all.  Self-interest  will  be  no  less  sellish  than  before,  and  theories  of  self  prot(*cfion, 
when  allowed  to  do  so,  will  continue  to  show  no  unnec(*.s.sary  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  conditions  which  have  borne  most  strotigly  upon  th(>  developmetit  of  differ- 
enc<\s  atnong  pc'oples  will  continue.  The  rivers  will  follow  the  .same  courses  as  before; 
the  mountains  and  the  .seas  will  ititerpo.sc-  the  same  physical  barri(“rs;  the  great  cent<-rs 
of  produetion.  of  manufacture,  of  trade,  will  bear  the  .same  old  relationship  to  one 
another.  Meti  will  consult  their  own  convenience  and  ititerest  first,  will  buy  where 
they  can  do  so  most  cheaply  and  sell  where*  they  cati  get  the  b<“st  ])rice;  and,  most 
unfortunate  of  all,  when  the  strife  and  the  bitterness  and  the  hatreds  of  war  go  out 
the-re  will  go  with  them  much  of  the  charity,  the  generosity,  and  the  unselfishti(‘.ss 
which  tend  to  make  a  world  at  war  so  wonderful. 

If,  then,  the?  we)rld  condition  eef  the  future  is  not  to  be*  as  we*  would  have  it,  as  the 
dr(*atiie*r  weeiild  make*  it,  it  might  be*  well  for  us  busin(*.ss  me*n  tee  atte*mpt  to  visualize 
the;  e-ondition  whiedi  will  then  exist,  bee.'ause*  in  that  condition  we  and  our  affairs  anel 
itite*re*st.s  must  be?  a  jeart  and  must  re?main  at  least  utilil  semie  othe*r  world  inspiration 
shall  exalt  men  and  natiems  above  the*ir  normal  condition  as  we  find  them  to-day. 

ICxarninitig  in  eletail  the?  busine,ss  e?  |uipmetits  ujMen  whie-h  the*  le*aeling  e-otnmere'ial 
fore*ign  nations  de*pend  for  the  prote*e‘tie)n  of  the*ir  trade,  we*  find  highly  eleve*loj)eel  ami 
'■onstantly  utilize*(ran  ele?ment  whie'h  we,  in  the  United  State*8,  unfortunale?ly  anel 
OoS 
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iiiiri>asonal)ly  have  nearly  onlirely  ()V(‘rIook(“(l  in  our  economic  j)lan  tlie  elennuit  of 
nationality. 

It  is  not  ])atriotisin  which  is  referred  to  !U)t  the  s])irit  of  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
nation;  not  any  of  these  hij;  inherent  thins;s  which  cause  men  to  respond,  blindly  it  may 
be,  to  the  call  in  time  of  national  danger,  but  an  entirely  different  thin<'—  nationality — 
an  int(*lli<'ent,  deliberate,  ffettinc  together  by  the  ])eo])le  of  a  country,  ri'gardless  of 
where  th(*y  may  be  and  regardless,  too.  of  ])ersonal  likes  and  dislik(>s.  so  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  peace  as  well  as  those  of  war,  a  solid  national  front  may  be  presented  to 
a,cp:ression  from  whatever  source  and  in  whatever  form  it  may  come. 

In  its  most  hi,t;hly  specialized  form,  as  in  Japan  and  Germany,  the  develo))ment  of 
nationality  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com{)letely  dominate  the  situation 
and  perha])s  to  exclude  certain  thin!;s  which  in  our  plan  we  deem  of  value.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  Government  and  judvate  interest  is  so  slight  as  to  be  diflicult 
to  determine.  Whatever  danejer  such  a  condition  may  re])r(‘sent  to  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  of  a  country  it  at  least  furni.shes  a  ])erfect  aafe,i;uard  for  busine.ss  and  material 
interests. 

In  a  more  moderate  form,  asin  ICn,>;land,  I'rance,  Holland,  15elj;ium,  and  Scandinavia 
the  development  of  nationality  has  been  accomi)lish(‘d  in  perfect  harmony  with  tlu' 
s|)irit  of  democracy.  Government  and  private  interests  come  to>rether  in  a  relation 
which  is  fully  and  mutually  protective  and  benelicial,  and  which  sacrifices  no  element 
of  value  to  eitlu'r. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  nationality  as  an  institution  wliich  bears  u])on  business 
relations,  eitlu'r  between  ourselves  or  with  tin*  ])eoi)le  of  otlu'r  nations,  is  almost  a 
negligible  (piantity.  In  our  legislative  halls,  in  business  conventions,  in  commercial 
bodi(‘a,  in  th<‘  pre.ss,  we  constantly  talk  about  cooperation,  but  the  true  spirit  of  the 
idea  described  in  that  word  is  sadly  lacking  in  our  business  practice. 

******  * 

1  n  this  matter  of  business  cooperation  Idurope.  perhaps  b(‘cau.<e  it  haso])erated  under 
a  sterner  class  of  necessity,  has  leartK'd  thelesson  much  betterthan  we.  If  has  learned, 
for  instance,  that  in  every  im])ortant  senses  it  is  not  possible  for  two  Mritishers  or 
two  G(‘rma!is  to  be  full  competitors  with  (lach  oth(>r  that  is.  at  least  not  in  the  same 
si'iise  in  which  a  Rritisher  and  a  (ierman,  or  a  llritisher  and  a  I'renchman  are  com- 
))etitors.  They  have  learned  that  from  the  very  fact  of  being  a  Hritisheror  an  Italian 
or  a  Frenchman  or  a  (Jerman  there  arises  a  commuidty  of  inteia'st  which  deprives 
a|)parent  competition  of  c(“rtain  of  its  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous  features. 

rntil  w(>  conu'  to  accept  this  tlu'ory  and  a|)ply  it  in  |)ractical  form  to  our  commercial 
methods  we  must  be  ])r(‘i)ar(‘d  to  concede  to  our  foreign  competitors  a  distinct  and 
important  advantage  when(*v('r  their  interests  and  ours  ima-t  iu  comp(>tition,  whether 
in  the  foreign  or  domestic  li(-ld.  'Pherc'  is  no  special  class  of  merit  we  consisttmtly  can 
claim  for  eith(>r  our  situation  or  ourselves  which  nMsonably  can  be  ex]>ectt‘d  to  pre¬ 
vail  against  the  comp(‘tition  which  is  based  upon  an  intelligent  plan  of  cooperation. 

Nor  in  our  (iovernmeut  do  we  appeir  yet  to  have  sui'C(>eded  in  working  out  a  i>rac- 
tical  scheme  of  relationship  betwi'en  the  indivielual  and  the  State  in  which  the  fact 
of  nationality  is  takeui  with  i)ro|)er  seriousness.  One  administration  after  anotln'r  has 
attacked  the  |>roblem  and  the  best  of  intentions  bavi'  been  scattere'd  over  a  pc'riod  of 
many  ye.irs,  and  still  the  .\merican  busine.ss  man  finds  hisndation  to  Government  a 
trying  and,  it  often  seems  to  him,  an  unreasonable  one. 

■x-  *  *  *  *  *  * 

'I'hesc  facts  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  our  experienc(>  with  foreign  trade.  In 
that  field,  very  nat.urally,  other  nations  have  gone  farther  t  han  we  and  hence  are  bettt’r 
established  and  more  ellicieiitly  t“’|uipped. 

Mecau.se  of  this  ap)>ar(‘nt  superiority  ujion  their  part  we  are  disiMised  to  concede 
to  them  and  deny  ourselves  merit  out  of  all  pro)>ortion  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  t  >ut 
of  this  iu  the  last  few  years  has  grown  asort  of  .\merican  vogue,  in  which  it  hasbcs'ome 
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fashionable  to  crituuse  our  methods  and  representatives  in  the  forei<;n  field  as  “too 
aggressively  American,  ”  and  to  glorify  the  methods  and  representatives  of  our  foreign 
competitors  regardless  of  anything  hut  the  fact  that  they  are  successful. 

Speakers  have  talked  and  writers  written  so  much  in  this  vein  that  finally  they 
have  accepted  the  theory  as  quite  the  proper  thing,  and  even  practical  business  men, 
who  should  know  better,  arc  beginning  to  sound  the  same  note. 

We  are  told  that  our  foreign  commercial  representative  is  crude,  raw,  unsympa¬ 
thetic;  that  he  expects  results  too  quickly;  does  not  concede  sufficiently  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  people  being  dealt  with;  ai)proaches  his  customer  with  hat  and  cigar 
both  tiltcnl  at  an  angle  of  at  least  45  and,  in  general,  in  his  present  condition,  alto¬ 
gether  is  rather  a  hopeless  case. 

Next  we  are  told  about  the  foreign  commercial  rej)resentative,  English  or  (ierman 
I)referably,  about  his  politeness,  his  sympathy,  his  delicacy,  his  disposition  to  con¬ 
cede  to  local  tone,  etc.,  until  we  have  a  standard  of  commercial  excellence  delightful 
to  contemplate. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  quite  otherwise.  The  Englishman  or  German  has  been 
successful  in  the  foreign  field  not  because  he  has  transformed  himself  so  as  to  conform 
with  local  atmosphere,  but  because  in  hLs  methods  he  represents  a  true  picture  of 
strongly  nationalizwl  English  or  German  commercial  theories,  and  in  himself  shows 
English  or  German  characteristics  as  they  are  and  not  mutilattnl  to  suit  any  real  or 
imagined  particular  local  tone. 

The  American  in  the  same  field,  if  he  has  failed,  owes  that  fact  principally  to  his 
failure  to  perform  true  to  type.  He  conceded  too  little  merit  to  the  American  tone  and 
methtxls,  which  he  might  have  employe<l  intelligently  and  successfully,  and  too  much 
to  those  of  competitors,  whose  commercial  viewpoint  differs  so  radically  from  his  own 
that  their  commercial  methods  represent  but  little  value  in  his  hands. 

•It  «  «  «  «  -N- 

It  is  not  that  our  people  abroad  lack  sturdiness  or  loyalty  to  our  own  institutions, 
but  simply  that  in  these  fields  there  is  so  little  in  the  way  of  institutional  develoj)- 
ment  which  is  essentially  American  that,  quite  naturally,  they  concede  most  exten¬ 
sively  to  the  strongest  institutional  tone  they  find  around  them. 

We  make  a  serious  mistake  when  we  fail  to  cajutalize  our  own  national  tone  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  American  temperament  and  American  characteristics  are 
l)eculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  admiration,  or  at  least  a  healthy  respect  in  the  people 
of  other  lands.  The  direct,  clean-cut,  straight-from-the-shoulder  business  metho<ls 
which  appear  to  come  so  naturally  to  our  ])eople  never  fail  to  impress  the  reasonable 
foreigner. 

A  short  time  ago  a  highly  intelligent  gentleman  from  one  of  the  bat  in- American 
Kepublics.  discussing  the  point  said:  “Why  do  your  ])eoi)le  j)er.sist  in  insulting  our 
intelligence  by  assuming  continually  that  we  are  unable  to  understand  business  talk? 
We  expect  nothing  else  but  business  talk  from  you,  and  when  we  find  you  abandon¬ 
ing  your  own  well-known  methods  of  directness  and  frankness  and  clean-cut  treat¬ 
ment  of  busineas  subjects,  we  become  confused,  and  doubt  as  to  your  motives  and  in¬ 
tentions  is  developed  in  our  minds.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  be  Latin  or  to  resemble 
Latins  or  to  attempt  to  utilize  Latin  methods.  In  the  first  place,  you  could  not  do 
so  successfully  because  you  are  not  constituted  that  way;  and  then  we  Latins  admire 
your  busineas  methods  more  than  we  do  our  own.  So  please  a.asume  that  when  you 
come  to  us  with  clean-cut  business  talk  we  will  understand.” 

This  point  of  view  toward  Americans  is  not  unusual,  but  is  sharc<l  by  most  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  come  in  contact.  If  in  a  particular  country  American  charac¬ 
teristics  and  methods  are  not  jwpular  and  only  serve  to  amuse,  the  difficulty  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  found  in  ourselves  than  in  the  people  of  that  country.  If  we  fail  to 
take  ourselves  and  our  institutions  with  proper  seriousness  we  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  others  do  the  same. 

•»♦***** 
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As  far  as  tlu'  soiituliiess  of  this  theory  of  the  importance  of  nationality  in  oiir 
nation's  commercial  plans  is  concerned,  it  will  not  matter  particularly  which  of  the 
many  current  world-after-the-war  tlu'ories  is  right,  or  whether  any  or  all  of  them 
are  right  or  wrong.  International  commercial  alliances  may  recognize  either  the 
|)rejudic(“s  of  war  or  the  laws  of  economics.  Our  stocks  of  gold  may  remain  with  us 
or  may  go  a.s  they  caiiK';  dollar  exchange  may  continue  to  flourish  as  now,  or  the 
world  may  go  hack  again  to  a  sterling  basis.  Our  markets  may  Ije  drained  to  supply 
the  demand  of  other  countries  or  1k“  swamjK'd  by  the  jtitifully  ch(‘ap  product  of  a 
war-impoverished  Euro]K>an  population  which  must  .sell  that  it  may  eat  and  live. 

We  may  .sel(*ct  which(>ver  of  tlu'.se  theories  wt^  will  and  still  fiml  that  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  our  own  safety  and  succ<‘ss  must  be  borne  by  us.  and  by  us  aloiK*. 
The  motives  of  our  war  friends  of  to-day  must  not  be  discounted;  they  are  as  our 
own;  but  the  i)rincii)al  reason  for  this  will  cea.se  to  exist  tlu*  day  the  war  ends  and 
the  world  i)roc<‘.ss  of  national  rehabilitation  begins.  Then  the  old  struggle  Ix'tween 
nations  for  ]K*acefut  mast(-ry  of  the  world  will  Ik-  taken  up  anew  and  in  it  w<‘  shall 
meet  no  less  determined  and  resourceful  opponents  on  land  and  sea  than  those 
against  whom  we  now  throw  the  entire  power  of  our  nation. 

So  that  the  me.ssage  to  (‘Very  .\merican  business  man  and  every  other  Aim'rican  is, 
prepan*.  Our  interests  demand  it,  tlu;  the  spirit  of  the  nations  ex{K*cts  it.  In  the 
world  of  to-day  the  big  thing  is  nationality;  if  wtU  not  bo  l(‘s.s  important  in  the  world 
of  the  future.  Over  yonder  the  war  is  sustained  by  it;  in  the  trenches  the  boys 
an*  tilled  with  it .  Th(*y  an*  fighting  a  world  war  a  war  of  humanity,  a  war  in  which 
nations  stand  tog(*th(‘r  as  brofh(*rs:  but  back  of  each  fighting  unit  tlu*  source  of  power 
and  ins])irations  is  nationality.  In  that  great  whirl  of  nations  and  races  the  soldier 
fights  under  many  flags;  he  .set's  but  one. 

We  should  develop  and  detiiu*  an  aggn*ssive  comm(*rcial  th(*ory  for  the  nation  as 
w<*ll  as  for  tlu*  individual;  should  capitalize  our  nationality,  our  characteristics,  our 
))<*culiarities  (*ven,  and  then  send  our  jK*oi)le  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world  armed 
with  a  trade  tlu*ory  and  trade  nu*thods  which  will  lx*  j)rojK*rly  and  unmi.stakably 
.\nu*rican.  and  not  w(*ak  attempted  adajhations  of  the  theories  of  otlu'r  nations; 
and  then,  in  a  tridy  national  way,  stand  s(piar(*ly  lH*hind  each  r(*pr(*sentative  and 
tlu*ory  and  nu*thod  in  a  manner  which  will  make  “America  first  ’’  nu*an  at  least  as 
much  as  “.Mach*  in  (j(*rmany,’'  or  any  oth(*r  national  trade-mark  known  in  the 
comnu*rcial  world. 

The  task  propo.s(*d  is  far  from  easy  and  will  d(*mand  the  very  lx*st  that  is  in  us. 
.\  long  and  uninl(*rrupt(*d  ]x*ri(xl  of  ]x*ac(*  and  ])rosjx'rity  and  a  comfortably  isolated 
g((ographical  position  have*  dev(*lojx*d  in  us  the  habit  of  looking  upon  national  dangers 
and  upon  ottrs(*lv(*s  in  a  spirit  of  complac(*ncy,  which  forms  but  p(X)r  preparation 
for  the  strenuous  comnu*rcial  contest  lx*tween  tlu*  nations  which  the  future  holds 
forth. 

*****  X  » 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  I  would  submit  conc(*rning  the  war's  lx*aring  upon  the 
future  of  our  trade;  First  of  all,  we  must  lx*  prepar(*d  to  d<*|x'nd  upon  ours(*lve8 
(exclusively.  .Vft(*r  the  war  our  b(*st  friends  among  the  nations,  what(*v(‘r  their  dis- 
po.silion  toward  us,  will  be  kept  (piife  busy  attending  to  troubles  of  their  own. 

X(*xt,  we  must  nationalize  our  for(*ign  comnu*rcial  theori(s.  and  in  order  to  do 
this  effectively  we  must  educate  our  ix*oi(k*  at  home  to  a  full  r(*alization  of  the 
meaning  and  value  of  nationality  as  apjdied  to  comnmrcial  methods.  Then  we 
should  capitalize  our  Anu*rican  characteristics.  ji;.'t  as  we  would  ('apitalize  any  other 
available  as.s(*t,  and  aft(*r  that  drive  into  the  conciousness  of  tlu*  foreigm'r  tlu*  fact 
that  we  and  ottr  methods,  including  our  ix*rhai>s  amti.sing  characteristics,  arc  to  be 
taken  .s(*riously,  and  that  if  lu*  is  to  proC(*(*(l  saf(*ly,  lu*  must  include  in  his  business 
theori(*s  a  Imalthy  r(*six'ct  for  Am(*rican  sph(*r(*s  of  intluence;  Am(*rican  tom*,  and 
above  all,  American  nationality. 

87214  -18— Bull.  4 - 6 
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Robert  I.  Aitken  is  tho  subject  of  the  October  installment  of  the 
“Sculptors  of  the  Americas”  series  runninj;  in  the  Spanish  edition 
of  the  Bueeetin,  the  followinji  l)ein‘'  the  English  version  of  the  article: 

It  is  a  good  omen  in  these  days  of  twentieth  century  progress  to 
find  a  worker  who  believes  that  the  only  way  to  perfection  in  his  art 
IS  by  careful,  serious  study,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  conditions  is  a  necessity  to  the  praper  performance  of 
his  profession.  Such  a  man  is  the  scidptor  Robert  I.  Aitken,  who 
has  never  neglected  for  a  moment  the  important  study  of  anatomy, 
construction,  drawing,  composition,  and  modehng,  to  the  end  that 
whatever  he  may  have  to  express  he  can  do  so  untrammeled  by  any 
technical  weaknesses  or  lackings.  Although  younger  than  most  men 
when  he  achieved  his  greatest  successes,  his  carc'cr  has  been  sanely 
and  seriously  thought  out  and  his  distinction  won  by  hard  work  and 
earnest  application. 

Mr.  Aitken  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1S7S,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  studied  for  a  year  only  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  in  that  city.  Although  there  for  such  a  short  while 
Mr.  Aitken  received  anhonorable  mention  in  drawing  and  a  gold  medal 
in  sculpture,  and  was  told  that  the  institute  had  little,  if  anything, 
more  it  could  teach  him  and  he  was  advised  to  start  out  and  seek  his 
own  salvation.  Thus  at  the  age*  of  IS  Robert  Aitken  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  worker  with  a  studio  of  his  own. 

Soon  came  his  first  commission  of  the  bronze  dooi-s  for  the  (diaries 
11.  Crocker  mausoleum,  and  soon  after  an  order  for  the  spandrils  for 
the  Claus  Spreckles  Music  Pavilion  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Such  success  at  the  start  might  have  foolishly  turned  the  head 
of  an  older  and  wiser  man,  but  they  only  drove  Aitken  on  to  renewed 
efforts.  Two  yeai^s  later  he  won  a  comjietition  for  a  monument  eom- 
memorating  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila  Bay.  The  San  Francisco 
earthquake  fortunately  left  this  monument  still  standing.  A  monu¬ 
ment  to  President  McKinley  that  won  him  another  competition  was 
accomplishetl  that  same  yeai-. 

Aitken,  as  other  American  artists,  felt  tho  irresistible  call  to  Eurojie, 
and  in  1895,  when  only  17  years  old,  he  went  to  Paris  for  a  few  months. 
He  did  not  settle  at  the  schools,  but  visited  the  galleries  and  museums 
and  worked  in  a  studio  there.  What  Aitken  thinks  of  the  French 
schools  can  be  best  described  by  his  own  words.  He  says: 

The  Freneh  masters  s}K)il  more  fr<H)(l  seuliilors  tliaa  they  make,  and  for  that  reason  I 
jiersistently  refused  to  study  under  any  of  tliem.  Whatever  a  man’s  ability  is,  if  he 
Soes  to  one  of  their  schools  he  will  be  turiu'd  out  a  5J(M>d  tecbnician.  A  man,  however, 
wlio  has  any  orifjinality  or  any  individual  viewpoint  had  l)etter  slay  away  altogether. 
He  will  come  out  a  sterwtyped  product  and  it  will  take  years  to  set  back  the  indi¬ 
viduality  that  he  had  in  his  youth.  The  lK*st  scufidors  that  we  have  in  .\merica  to¬ 
day  have  l>een  through  the  French  schools,  but  tlu'y  all  have  to  forget  what  they 
learned.  If  one  has  personality  he  should  I’ertainly  go  abroad  merely  to  strengthen 


SAN  KUAXCISCU. 

Tills  liii};i'  fii-'iirc  ri'iirosoiitiii);  llir  fity  of  San  Fnim  isi-o  was  one  of  Ail  ken's  earliest  works.  II  is  a 
splendiil  eonilii nation  of  bolti  serenity  and  massive  streiiKth. 


WILLIAM  now AlU)  TAFT. 

Kolx'rt  Ailkon  siiys  of  his  bust  of  cx-Pn'sidont  Taft:  “Just  note  the  loiiKth  of  the 
head  and  the  eo’niparativc  narrowness  of  if.  It  is  the  head  of  a  keen  man  and  of 
a  strategist  who  has  a  tremendous  will.”  This  was  the  first  bust  to  be  made  of 
.Mr.  Taft. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  AT  WORK  UPON  HIS  FIGURE  OF  DAY. 

This  shows  the  famous  seniptor  at  work  upon  a  piece  of  statuary  which  is  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  Gulliano 
de  Medici.  One  of  Robert  Aitken’s  works  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York. 


MOXLMENT  TO  TllK  AMEKICAN  NAVY. 

This  monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  American  Navy  stands  in  San  Francisco.  It  commemorates 
Admiral  George  Dewey’s  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  Bay. 
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his  own  convictions,  hut  ho  must  lijilit  all  his  own  battles  himself.  If  you  have  some 
master  wlio  constantly  lifts  you  out  of  the  rou<;h  places  you  will  only  know  how  to  get 
out  of  them  in  om*  way.  ( If  counse  every  man  must  serve  his  apprenticeship,  hut  it  is 
w('ll  to  do  it  as  it  wius  dom*  years  ago.  Wlum  an  artist  wtuit  into  a  shoj)  and  saw  how 
the  big  t  hi  tigs  wt're  turti(‘d  oitl  he  was  then  giveti  tools  with  which  to  chisel  for  himself. 

'Dio  stay  of  tliroo  short  months  was  enough  for  liiin  in  France  and 
he  came  hack  to  Ins  native  city  witli  material  that  enabled  him  to  hold 
an  exhibition  at  the  Bohemian  ('luh,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
was  commissioned  by  the  club  to  make  a  monument  to  Bret  Harte, 
the  famous  novelist.  This,  which  he  completed  and  had  cast  in 
bronze,  wjis  totally  lost  in  the  eartliquake. 

His  bust  of  PresidiMit  Taft  was  first  seen  publicly  at  the  winter  ex- 
liibition  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  in  1910, 
going  suhsequently  to  the  International  Exhibit  at  Rome  in  1911. 
Aitken  went  to  Washington  to  make  this  bust  and  sat  day  after  day 
in  the  busy  of  lice  of  the  President  working  on  his  model  while  Hr. 
'Paft  Went  about  his  work  as  usual.  Frequently  the  light  was  bad 
and  the  sculptor  would  have  to  adjust  his  wax  rather  than  move  the 
subject’s  head.  After  working  in  this  manner  for  some  little  while, 
Mr.  Taft  began  to  notice  the  facility  and  ease  with  which  the  young 
artist  did  his  work  and  gave  him  some  sittings  worthy  of  his  skill.  In 
1908  Mr.  .Vitken  was  awarded  the  first  of  the  Helen  Foster  Barnett 
prizes  for  the  best  piece  of  sculjiture  at  the  winter  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
to  associate  memhership  in  the  academy,  d'he  prize-winning  group 
was  a  composition  of  two  figures  called  ‘'The  Flame” — a  young  man 
and  young  woman  in  passionate  embrace,  almost  elemental  in  their 
abandon,  their  virility,  and  the  intensity  of  their  love.  Another  of 
Mr.  Aitken’s  best  works  is  the  bust  of  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  a 
distinguished  scientist  and  former  professor  of  geology  at  Harvard 
I'nivei-sity.  This  bust,  cast  in  bronze,  is  in  tlie  capitol  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Shaler’s  native  State.  It  was  made  after  the  death  of  the  man, 
tliereby  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  sculptor. 

Mr.  Aitken  is  jnindy  an  impressionist  in  his  work,  and,  above  all, 
strikingly  original.  I’nlike  other  well-known  artists  he  never  uses 
calipem  and  refuses  to  take  any  measurements.  “They  hamper  me,” 
he  explained,  “and  while  you  may  get  a  structundly  exact  face  or 
head,  you  fail  to  get  the  impression  the  man  gives  you.  Any  fool  can 
make  a  figure  if  he  goes  over  and  repeatedly  measures  the  subject’s 
head,  as  do  most  of  the  sculptors.  After  all,  the  only  thing  there  is  to 
a  man  is  the  impression  that  you  have  of  him,  and  that  you  can  never 
convey  by  measuring.”  Mr.  Aitken  is  not  only  a  sculptor  but  a  por¬ 
trait  painter  as  well.  He  also  finds  his  greatest  satisfaction  in  model¬ 
ing  in  marbh*,  and  thus  the  lines  of  many  of  his  busts  and  statues  are 
all  the  sculptor’s  own  and  have  not  been  recast  by  another  hand. 
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FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  EAKTIl. 

One  of  the  six  groups  on  the  Fountain  of  the  Earth  in  the  Court  of  Alnmdanceat  the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  that  won  for  Mr.  it  ken  the  medal 
of  honor  for  sculpture  at  the  Architectural  I.eague  Exhibition  in  lltl").  The  group  represents  “Natural  Selection.  With  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest.” 


Dr.  W.  C.  Ward.  Photographer. 

EDWIN  THOMAS  BOOTH. 

The  famous  A mprican  actor  as  Hamlet,  the  play  in  which  he  appeared  oftener  and  to  better  advantage 

than  in  any  other. 


L. 


MEDAL  COMMKMOliATIXr.  THE  PAXAMA-PACIFIC  IXTEKXATIOXAL  EXHIIUTIOX. 

Tlie  obverse  of  this  commemorative  medal  shows  a  fiKiire  openint;  wide  the  Kates  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  allow  a  lx)al  to  pass  throiiKh.  The  reverse  represents  two  flKiires 

exchatiKinK  the  products  of  the  Americas. 


I’AX  AMKUK'A  IX  till-;  MAdAZlXKS. 


oVl 


Two  iinporlaiit  iiuuisolcuiii  doors  wt'ir  ('xi'cutod,  oiu*  for  the  imui- 
soleuin  of  Mrs.  .loliii  AV.  dales  and  the  otlier  for  tlie  (Irca'idiul  niauso- 
leuni.  In  the  dates  nu'inorial  the  woman  hams  ajjainst  a  portal  in 
an  attitude  of  j;ri(‘f,  the  classic  luaid  howc'd  aj^ainst  the  fri'twork, 
while  "raceful  draperies  han"fr(»m  outslretclied  arms  and  clin"  about 
the  half-nude  body. 

The  Panama-I’acitic  International  Kxhihition  opened  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  American  artists,  and  Kohert  Aitken  made  full  use  of 
his  varied  and  impressive  artistic  "ifts  and  achieved  "reat  success  in 
his  conception  of  the  i)sycholo"y  of  life  as  disclosed  in  his  “(\>urt  of 
the  Universe. ”  A  "reat  main  structure,  lot)  feet  Ion"  by  65  feet  wide, 
rise.s  from  a  lar"e  body  of  water,  and  leadiii"  up  to  this  is  a  group  of  10 
crouching  figures.  First,  is  a  symbolized  “Destiny,”  with  one  hand 
outstretched  giving  life  while  witli  the  other  it  takes  it.  The  hand 
j)uslies  toward  the  earth  from  “  Prenatal  Sleep,”  a  woman  wlio  awakens 
to  the  ecstatic  joy  of  living,  perhaps  its  realization.  A  man  offers  her 
the‘‘  Kiss  of  Idfe,”  and  the  pair,  offering  up  the  children  of  their  mutual 
love,  are  representative  of  the  “  Peginnings  of  Things.”  All  these 
figures  and  IVirms  surround  a  globe  of  enormous  size  typifying  “The 
Farth.”  This  globe,  IS  feet  in  diameter,  of  glass  in  a  heavy  steel 
armature,  was  illuminated  at  night,  wliile  a  second  globe  revolved 
therein,  producing  the  effect  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  axis.  A  gap 
before  we  arrive  at  the  “  Beginnings  of  Tilings,”  is  typical  of  that  iin- 
known  time  in  history  when  conjecture  only  may  be  the  guide.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  main  structure  we  meet  witli  “Vanity,”  g'ass  in  hand, 
comjielling  motive  of  so  much  in  liumanity.  Now  “  Primitive  Man 
and  Woman”  trudge  on  with  their  burdens  of  life,  progressing  toward 
the  unknown  future,  d'lie  next  group  represents  “Natural  Selection, 
with  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest”  a  militant  group,  where  “Physical 
('ourage”  begins  to  play  its  ])art.  ('ontinuing,  we  get  tbe  “Lesson 
of  Life,”  wherein  the  elders,  with  the  experience  of  years,  offer  counsel 
to  the  liot-headed  youth.  We  then  pass  “Lust”  and  “Greed”  and 
finally  we  come  to  two  figures  recumbent — a  man,  “Sorrow”;  a 
woman,  “Final  Sleep,” — are  about  to  be  drawn  into  “Oblivion”  by 
the  relentless  “Hand  of  Destiny.” 

Mr.  Aitken  has  depicted  in  these  sculptures  a  conception  of  life  with 
its  sorrows,  joys,  hopes,  and  tragedies,  its  bright  and  its  dark  side,  all 
with  rare  intellectuality,  artistic  fitness,  and  with  unusual  technical 
excellence,  for  the  man  is  a  master  craftsman.  He  has  injected  much 
personal  charm,  shown  the  grandeur  of  life,  along  with  the  physical 
perfection  of  man  and  womanhood  in  their  alluring  quality  of  youth, 
and  the  figures  pulsate  with  life. 


ft  X. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMEl 
ICAN  AFFAIRS  ■; 


James  H.  Mc('re\ky,  oik*  of  the  early  proinotors  of  Pan  Aniorican- 
ism,  twice  governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  six  years  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  liis  State  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate,  and  for  several  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  a  memher  of  the  lower  house  of  ('ongress,  died  at  his  home 
in  Richmond,  Ky.,  on  October  S,  11)18.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
having  occupied  a  jdace  of  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the  State 
for  a  length  of  time  prohahlv  not  exceeded  hy  any  man  in  tlie  lustory 
of  the  Oommonwealth. 

Mr.  McCreary’s  activity  in  Pan  Americanism  dates  hack  to  January 
4,  ISSN,  wlien  he  introduced  in  the  House  the  first  hill  authorizing  the 
President  to  arrange  a  conference  for  the  purj)ose  of  promoting  arbi¬ 
tration  and  encouraging  reciprocal  commercial  relations  between  the 
I’nited  States  and  the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  feeling  was  at  first  indifferent 
toward  such  action,  hut  Mr.  Mcf’reary  made  a  strong  speech  advo¬ 
cating  the  measure,  and  hy  (pioting  facts  and  figures  showed  himself 
to  he  thorouglUy  conversant  with  his  subject  and  arouscal  his  listeners 
to  the  oj)portunity  that  presented  itself.  The  hill  finally  passed  both 
Houses  in  May,  1<SS<S. 

James  Bennett  Mct’reary  was  horn  in  Kentucky  on  July  S,  1S3S. 
He  studieil  law  at,  ('umherland  I’niveiviity  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  in  18.51)  and  began  his  practice  in  1862.  He  had 
])reviously  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  LL.  1).  The  Civil  War 
interrupted  his  |)rofessional  work  and  he  became  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Aft('r  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  for  several  yeaiN  and  governor  of  the  State 
from  1875  to  1871).  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  international  mone¬ 
tary  convention  at  Brussels  in  181)2;  and  again  governor  of  his  State 
from  11)11  to  11)15. 

Sr.  Don’  Carlos  Alfredo  Alcoforado,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Brazil  to  the  Re])ul)lic  of  Cuba,  died 
during  the  fore  part  of  August  in  Havana.  The  passing  of  the 
distinguished  diplomat  caused  sincere  grief  in  political  and  social 
circles  of  the  (’uhan  capital,  where  he  had  become  a  general  favorite. 
The  burial  was  a  veritable  manifestatum  of  sorrow,  Secretaries  of 
State,  Diplomatic  Corps, civil  and  military  authorities  as  well  as  many 
persons  of  leading  social  position  being  present.  Several  battalions 
of  the  army  rendered  appropriate  military  honors,  the  Minister  of 
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CATM-OS  ALFKKUO  ALCOFOUADO. 


JAMES  BENNETT  McCREARY. 


CHARLES  -VVARREN  CURRIER. 


JOHN  IRELAND. 
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THK  1>AX  AMKHICAX  I’XIOX. 


Koivifjjii  Relations  r('])res(>ntin<j  tl\e  President  of  the  Repuhlie.  II is 
Kxeellenev  Sr.  Aleoforado  (lurin'^  his  loiiff  career  lent  im))ortant 
services  to  his  eonntry.  llavinjjj  entered  the  di])loniatie  service  in 
ISS!)  as  Attache  of  first  rank.  h<‘  was  sent  in  turn  to  the  h'f'ations  of 
.Vustria-IIun^arv  and  Bel<;iiiin,  white  at  the  latter  jiost  beiiif;  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  olliee  of  Assistant  Secretary.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  was  sent  to  Switzerland  and  Austria,  where  he  acted  as  charge 
d’affaires  until  advam-ed  in  IShd  to  the  position  of  secretary.  From 
that  date  he  acted  at  various  times  as  secretary  or  charge  d’affaires 
in  Spain,  (fermany,  Bolivia,  Portu'jjal,  rrujjcuay,  Peru,  Russia,  and 
Holland  before  hecominj;  Ministei  Phuiipotentiary. 

TiiK  Most  Rkv.  Johx  Iuki.axd,  1).  1).,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
dic'd  at  St.  Paid,  Mimu'sota,  on  September  25,  IDIS.  Archhishoj) 
Ireland  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  memhei-s  of  the  hierarchy  in 
the  Fnited  .States  and  had  hc'c'ii  Airhhishop  of  St.  Pard  since  ISSS. 
He  also  took  a  leadin*'  jrart  in  ]uddic  affairs,  ('haritahle  institutions 
have  always  had  the  srpiport  and  encourajienu'nt  of  Archbishop  Ire¬ 
land.  He  was  also  instrunu'ntal  in  oju'ninj;  and  imuntainiu"  St. 
'riioimcs  ('ollcfie,  which  now  has  nearly  a  thousand  students.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Irc'land  was  a  persomd  fric'ud  of  the  Director  (Jc'iieral  of  the' 
Pan  American  Ihdon  and  always  c'vincc'd  the  keenest  iiderest  in  Pan 
American  affairs. 

His  (iiace  Archbishop  Irc'land  was  born  at  Bunichurch,  County 
Kilkc'imc'y,  Irc'land,  Sc'])tc'mbc'r  If,  ISdS.  He  came  to  America 
in  1<S52.  l)c'sirin<;  to  stiidy  for  the'  pric'sthooci  he  wc'iit  to  Meximeux 
and  Ilyerc's,  France,  for  his  seminary  and  c'olh'<;c'  course.  He  was 
ordained  ])ric'st  in  St.  Paid  in  IStil.  Duiinjj  the  ('ivil  War  he  served 
as  c'hajilain  and  in  IS75  he  was  a])pointc'cl  Titular  Bishoj)  of  Maronea 
and  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul.  On  May  15,  ISSN,  the  Holy  See  made  the 
diocese  of  St.  Paul  an  arc-hbisho])ric'  and  desijjnated  Bishoj)  Ireland 
as  the  fiist  nu'tro|)olitan.  In  litOl  the  honorary  cl('<;ree  of  LL.  I), 
was  conferred  ujeon  him  by  Yale  Cniversity.  As  a  s])eaker  his  rej)u- 
tation  was  world  wide'  and  at  one  time  the  Holy  See  directed  him 
to  jiive  a  number  of  addrc'sses  throu<?h  France.  Archbishoj)  Ireland 
was  the  author  of  The  Churc-h  and  Modern  Society  and  other  reli- 
<;ious  works. 

Bishoj)  C'uAKi.Ks  Wahkkx  Ci'hhikk  died  suddenly  on  September 
2.4  while  en  route'  from  Weddorf  to  Baltimore.  Born  March  22, 
1S57,  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where'  he  did  his  j)rej)aratory 
stuelyine;,  he  went  latc'r  to  Holland,  whc'rc'  in  one'  of  the  institutions 
of  hifiher  learninjjj  of  the'  j)rovine'e'  of  Limburg  he  studied  theology 
and  j)hile)soj)hy.  obttiining  the'  eh'gre'c'  of  doe-tor  in  each.  In  ISSl  he 
was  ordained  in  Amstc'relam,  hiter  be'coming  a  missionary  in  Dutch 
(luiana.  Conung  later  to  the  Cnitc'cl  .State's  he'  was  ieh'idific'd  for  10 


promixp:xt  in  pax  amkricax  affairs. 


years  with  tlie  order  of  Hedem|)tioiiists,  most  of  his  luhors  heinj'  in 
Ihtstoii  and  Annapolis.  Ilavin"  entered  the  diocese  of  Baltimore  in 
1S1)4,  he  served  first  as  enrate  of  the  (’luirles  (\ninty  parish,  and  later 
in  tliat  of  Santa  Maria  in  tlie  city  of  Wasliington.  In  the  latter  parish 
he  labored  until  IttOT,  when  he  joined  the  Bureau  of  ('atholie  Indian 
Missions  as  lecturer.  In  H)13  he  was  designated  hy  His  llohness  Pop(> 
Pius  X  as  bishop  of  Matanzas,  ('uha,  a  post  he  was  compidled  to  re¬ 
sign  at  the  end  of  two  years  owing  to  ill  health,  becoming  titular 
hisho])  of  lletalonia. 

His  thorough  accpiaintance  withlanguages  both  ancient  and  modern, 
as  well  as  his  general  humanistic  education  and  travels  through  difT(“r- 
eiit  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  assisted  him  materially  in  tlu* 
study  of  Spanish  literature  and  th(>  natives  of  America,  in  both  of 
which  he  became  a  noted  scholar,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  and  one  of  the  most  learned  Hispanists  of 
the  I'nited  States.  He  attended  and  prc'sential  important  subjects 
at  the  International  (’ongress  of  Americanists  ludd  in  various  yc'ars  at 
Palos  (,le  Moguer,  Stuttgart.  Buenos  Aires,  London,  and  Washington. 
He  commenced  a  work  on  the  “History  of  Spanish  Literature,’’  pub¬ 
lishing  several  chapters  of  it,  and  wrote  a  number  of  criticisms  of 
the  work  of  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  writers  and  j)oets.  1  le  was 
oneof  the  mostenthusiastic  promoters  of  Pan-Americanism, contribut¬ 
ing  con.sistently  to  the  better  undemtanding  between  the  countries  of 
the  Americas,  to  this  end  furtlu'ring  the  establisliment  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Athenaeum  at  Washington,  of  which  he  was  director. 

Among  bis  voluminous  writings  the  following  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  “(’armel  in  America,”  “Dimitrios  and  Irene,”  “The  Rose  of 
Alhambra,”  “History  of  Religious  Orders,”  “  (liurch  and  Saints,’’ 
and  the  “Conquest  of  Granada.”  As  a  collaborator  on  the  Bi'i.i.etix 
OF  THE  Pax-Americax  I'xiox  he  was  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  in- 
defatijrable. 


POX  crSTAVO  Ml  XIZACA  VARELA. 

(l'.\lTairfs  of  Cliilf  al  Washington.) 

Sr.  .Mnnizatja  slinlioil  in  llu'  Ik'sI  insliintions  of  secondary  I'diiPalion  of  Chile,  laler  enterinc 
the  Xational  Cniversily  (rniversiila<l  del  Kstado),  from  whieh  he  received  the  decree 
of  bachelor  of  laws.  For  sometime  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practiee  of  law  and  t(M)k 
active  participation  in  imblic  life,  iHdiin  made  seeretary  of  the  district  of  Valparaiso. 
Me  was  also  chief  of  the  diplomatic  division  of  the  ilepartment  of  foreign  allairs. 
Some  years  laler  he  iK'came  consid  t'eneral  to  the  .Artrenline  Republic  with  an  ollicial 
resilience  al  Mendoza.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  llelKinm  in  the  same  capacity  and  laler 
to  rent,  where  he  dischars'ed  the  same  duties.  From  the  last-mentioned  piisl  he  was 
sent  to  Washington  as  counselor  of  the  embassy,  and  has  twice  acted  as  charge 
d'alTaircs. 


Seftor  I>r.  .To:u|iiiii  K.  Torrallws,  first  secretary  of  the  rut>an  f-eKation  in 
Washington,  died  on  Octolier  12. 191S.  Sr.  Tofrall)as  was  l>orn  in  Cardenas, 
('nl)a,  and  was  fortnerly  a  inemt>er  of  the  Ciilian  House  of  Representatives, 
and  coinniander  of  the'  Order  of  tlie  Cnl)an  Red  Cross.  He  was  37  years 
old  and  a  lawyer. 


MKDAI.S  KOK  THE  MEDIATOKS  J.\  THE  I MTEH  STATEsi-M EXU’O  COXTHOVEKSV. 

In  April,  1914,  the  amliassador  of  Hrazil  and  the  then  ministers  of  Art;entina  and  ('hile  at  Washington  proposed  to  the  Covernment  of  the  United  Slates  on  Ix'half  of  tlieir  resi>ective 
(iovernmentsa  mediation  of  the  controversy  wliicli  had  arisen  Ijotween  the  United  States  anil  Mexico.  The  oiler  was  accepted  ;ind  .tmliassador  Uomicio  ila  (iama  of  Hrazil.  .\iinister 
Iti'nmilo  S.  X'adn  of  Artrcntina,  and  Minister  Eduardo  Suarez  of  Chile  were  named  as  mediators.  They  held  their  sessions  at  X'ia)!ara  Falls  and  concluded  their  labors  in  July.  1914. 
ntirinj’  its  followinp  session  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States  jrassed  a  joint  re.solution,  approved  .March  4.  191.),  oflieially  expressiit);  the  thanks  of  the  Ciovernment  and  its  apiire- 
eiation  of  the  services  rendered  hy  these  distinttuished  gentlemen;  and  furthermore  authorized  the  I’resident  of  the  United  States  “to  cause  to  be  made  and  presented  to  their 
excellencies.  Senhor  Domicio  da  (lama.  Seflor  Udmtilo  S.  X’adn,  and  Seiior  Eduardo  Suarez  suitable  cold  medals.  appro|>riately  inscrilied,  which  shall  express  the  hit;h  estimation 
in  which  Conercss  holds  the  services  of  these,  distincuished  statesmen  and  the  Kepublics  which  they  represent  in  the  promotion  of  [teace  and  order  in  the  .\merican  continent.” 
The.se  medals  were  recently  completed  and  formally  ])resented.  The  altove  illustration  shows  the  obverse  anil  reverse  of  the  medal  presented  to  former  .\  mbassador  Eduardo  Stiirez 
.Muiica.  tho  other  two  iH'im:  identical  in  every  iiarticular  except  the  names  in.scrilied  thereon.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  ministirs  were  both  niised  to  the  rank  of 
ambassadors  in  the  fall  of  1914. 


SEXOR  DON  MIGI  EL  A.  TE  YCAZA,  FIRST  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
LEGATION  OF  ECUADOR  IN  WASHINGTON. 

St'fior  (le  Ycaza  was  Imrn  in  Giiaya<iinl,  Ecuador,  .\i)ril  15,  IXSfi,  and  rcadvcd 
Ills  education  in  Faris,  Franco,  and  at  the  ColcRio  Rocafuerte  of  tiuayaqiiil. 
.\fter  extensive  travels  in  Europe  and  in  various  countries  of  the  .Vmericas  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  lenation  of  Ecuador  in  Chile  and  from  I'Jl  t  to 
1917  .served  as  charEe  d’atlaircs  ad  interim.  Wliile  in  Chile  he  was  honored 
by  receiving  the  decoration  of  tile  Chilean  order  “.\1  Merito.”  Recently 
transferred  as  first  secretary  to  the  legation  at  Washington,  he  is  making 
many  friends  in  the  diplomatic  and  social  circles  of  the  I'nitcd  States  capital. 


noXni  KAN  TKAINKI)  M  USK  CKASS. 


The  Conoral  Hospital,  maintaiiu-il  at  ToKiicicalpa. capital  of  I'ondiiras.  is  an  cxcclicnt  institution  wtiicli  has  rcccnil.v  been  eonshieraldy  enlarged.  While  the  hositital 
has  a  eomi'ctent  medical  stall,  it  has  Ix-en  sadly  in  need  of  traineil  women  nurses.  Two  American  physicians,  Drs.  Marcus  de  Monties  and  I’liilip  A.  Pavis,  about 
two  years  atto  induced  a  half  dozen  of  Tetmcittalpa's  refined  and  well-ediic tied  yonii);  latlies  to  form  a  class  to  study  the  profession  of  traineii  mirsim;.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  medical,  suritioal,  and  mirsintt  training,  they  have  stinlied  such  siihi'eets  as  dietetics,  eiMtkiiiK  for  the  sick,  nsiiiK  the  ty|H'writer,  etc.,  so  that  now  they 
have  altoiit  oomplotod  a  coitrse  of  instruction  eciiiivalenf  to  that  provided  liy  the  ))rofessional  sclUHtls  of  the  t'niteil  Stales.  'I'hese  voimt;  ladies,  who  are  flic  first 
ainont;  tlteir  cotintrywomen  to  enter  this  nol>le  profession,  are  shown  in  the  alMive  photottniph,  their  names  tHdtit;  as  follows:  Standing,  .Seftoritas  f'oiieha  Pavdn, 
i  iioUo.  iiitd  Josofu  l*uv«%n;  sitt  Iiik,  .Vmsilia  Fl<»n*s,  Fniiicls<*ji  1  iiilwxli'n,  ami  Vntonia  Soto. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 


Tho  l^irana  Papor  Co.  lias  ('stahlislual  at  Morri'tos,  State  of  Parana 
a  PLANT  KOR  'ITIE  MANU FACTUliE  OF  PAPFIL  Tliis  factory, 
which  is  operated  with  rnited  States  capital,  is  e,iui|)pe(l  with 
modern  machinery  and  will  place  upon  the  market  an  excelliMit 
(piality  of  paper  in  (piantities  sudicient  to  meet  the  demand.  Laurel 
(llendichium  coronarium  Linnaeus)  pul|)  is  used  as  the  raw  material, 
and  the  daily  output  of  the  factory  at  present  is  S,l)()()  kilos.  'I'he 
plant  is  equipped,  however,  to  produce  a  larger  (|uantity. 

Due  to  the  damage  caused  to  coffee  [ilantations  hy  frosts  and 
freezing  weather  in  flune  last,  planters  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
have  decided  to  grow  other  crops  to  offset  the  loss  suffered,  and  have, 
therefore,  planted  large  areas  in  the  interior  of  that  State  to  COTTON, 
the  annual  out|mt  of  which  is  estimated  at  several  million  arrohas. 

Statistics  compiled  hy  the  ('ommereial  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Brazil  show  that  the  EXPORTS  from  Jirazil 
to  the  I’nited  States  during  the  last  (piarter  of  11)17  were  valued  at 
47, ■)■)()  contos,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Jirazil 
at  17,Gsr)  contos  (gold  conto  =  §540.20). 


The  report  of  the  auditing  department  of  the  S'l'A'l'E  RA1L\VAYS 
for  1017  shows  the  following  residts:  Cai)ital  on  Decoinher  dl,  11)17, 
24d,SS0,2()5  Chilean  gold  pesos  (gold  |)eso  =  SO.dOo),  and  12,d0d,04S 
('hilean  paper  pesos  (|)aper  peso  =  about  §0.32).  'Phe  receipts  for  the 
year  referred  to  were  74, 520, SI  1)  pesos,  or  3, 720, SI  1)  pesos  in  (*.\cess 
of  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget.  The  passengers  transport c'd 
during  the  year  nutnbered  12, 501), 135.  The  cash  e.\p(>ndilures  in 
11)17  aggregated  00,313,020  pesos,  leaving  a  balance,  after  deducting 
the  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation,  etc.,  of  5,S22,1S7  pesos.  In 
the  year  in  (piestion  these  railroads  consumed  421), 0S7  tons  of  coal 
valiK'd  at  15,414,000  pesos. 

vStatistics  show  that  the  C( )NSl’M P  TK )N  OF  COAL  in  Chile 
during  the  five  years  from  11)10  to  11)15  w('re  13,330.177  tons,  or  an 
annual  average  of  2,007,235  tons.  'I'he  donu'stic  product  ion  during 
the  pc'riod  referred  to  was  5,007,030  tons,  or  an  average  of  1,103,400 
tons  per  annum.  'Pin'  imports  of  coal  during  t  he  live  years  ment  ioned 
aggregated  7,300,147  tons,  or  an  annual  average'  of  1 ,473,S20  tons. 
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Ill  tlu‘  liscal  yc'ar  HUT  JS  tho  l’K( )i)r(''ri( )N  OF  NFl'KA'I'E  was 
()4,77-‘i,4S!)  Siianisli  (juiiitals.  or  1,r)()4,loS  more'  than  in  the  former 
year.  Durinj;  the  same  pi'iiod  the  (‘xpoits  amounted  to 
(luinlals,  tlie  largi'st  exports  recorded  up  to  tlu*  pri'si'iit  time  in  tlio 
nitrat(‘  industry,  dlu'  numher  of  nitiate  plants  in  opi'ration  is  114. 

(  THA. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  developmc'iit  of  the  MlNlNd  INDl'S- 
TKY  in  ('uha  has  been  very  <;reat.  Imjiortant  denouneements  of 
eoppt'r,  iron,  manjjanese  and  |)etroleum  claims,  especially  in  tlie 
Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Uio,  Ilahana  and  Santiago,  occur  with  fre- 
(|uenev.  A  numher  of  denouneements  of  pi'trolenm  prospects 
have  been  nnuh*  in  the  Province  of  ilahana,  and  sc'veral  companies 
liave  verilied  the  existence  of  rich  petroleum  deposits  in  the  subsoil 
of  the  island.  The  exiiloitation  of  manganese  miiu's  lias  increased 
considerably  in  the  Ibovinee  of  Santiago,  and  large  (|uantities  of 
manganese  ores,  assaying  from  41)  to  "iS  pc'r  cent,  are  exported  weekl\ 
from  that  Province.  Exi>orts  of  iron  ore  contiime  to  increase.  In 
Santiago  de  (’uha  one  company  has  stored  about  ."itH), ()()()  tons  of  iron 
ore,  containing  from  (it)  to  (iJ  per  cent  of  iron,  wliicb  can  not  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  because  of  lack  of  vessels.  The  ('uban  ('ojiper 
('o.,  wliicb  ojierates  the  El  (’obre  cojipi'r  mines,  exports  montbly 
from  4, ()()()  to  ,^,()()()  tons  of  copper.  It  is  exjiected  that  cojiper  ore 
will  soon  be  extracted  from  a  number  of  mines  situated  at  Bayamo 
and  El  ('aney. 

^IKXICO. 

From  January  to  July,  1!)1S,  1 1,J()()  ships  loaded  with  merebandise 
representing  2, ()()(),()()()  tons,  of  wliicb  .40  jier  cent  was  oversea  and  the 
balance  coastwise  trade,  arrived  at  Mexican  ports.  During  the  jieriod 
referred  to  4()  vessels  with  a  capacity  of  2,14!)  tons  came  under  the 
Mexican  Hag.  These  ligures  show  the  importance  attained  in  a  short 
time  by  the  MEXK’AN  MEIU'IIAXT  MARINE. 

Senor  Antonio  Lavalle  y  Clarcia,  commercial  agcait  of  the  Peruvian 
(lovernment  who  recently  arrived  in  Mexico,  is  actively  working  to 
increase  the  value  and  volume  of  the  ('OMMERFE  BETWEEN 
MEXKX)  AND  I’ERT.  It  is  iirojiosi'd  to  import  into  Mexico 
S, ()()(), ()()()  kilos  of  J’eruvian  sugar,  togetlu'r  witbcolton  of  the  Egyptian 
variety,  alpaca  ami  vicuna  wool,  ami  Peruvian  wines  in  exchange  for 
Mexican  steel  lails,  beams  and  lies,  jute  sacks,  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  chemical  jiroducts,  leaf  and  mannfaetnred  tobacco,  and 
other  products.  Vessels  of  the  Peruvian  Steamsbip  ('o.  plying 
between  ('allao  and  Salina  ('ruz  are  to  be  used  in  this  trallie.  The 
steamsbij)  Manturo,  wliicb  has  a  disphicenu'nt  of  4,200  tons,  recently 
arrived  at  Salina  (Vnz  with  a  cargo  of  sugar.  'I  bis  is  the  first  vessel 
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of  that  company  to  cn<;ago  exclusively  in  this  commerce.  Other 
vessels  are  to  he  added  when  the  growth  of  the  trade  retpiires. 

I>ERU. 

According  to  information  furnished  hy  Dr.  ('arlos  A.  Kamirez,  of 
the  bureau  of  railways  of  the  department  of  fomento,  there  are  now 
FOl'K  RAILWAYS  under  construction  hy  the  (lovernment  of  Peru — 
namely,  (1)  from  ('himhote  to  Recuay,  (2)  from  Huancavo  to  Aya- 
cucho,  (.3)  from  ('uzco  to  Santa  Ana,  and  (4)  from  Lima  to  Lurin.  On 
taking  over  the  ('himhote  Railway,  which  had  been  built  to  kilometer 
104,  the  (lOvernment  repaired  the  old  line  and  continued  extension 
work  toward  Recuay.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  building  the  line 
to  Apana,  which  is  now  being  done  under  the  direction  of  engineer 
Bustamente  y  Barreda.  The  roadbed  of  this  line  is  completed  to 
kilometer  1 17.  Up  to  101 1  oidy  about  25  kilometei’s  of  the  Huancayo 
to  Ayacucho  Railway  had  been  graded.  This  ])art  of  the  line  is  now 
being  rei)aired,  rails  are  being  laid,  and  it  is  expected  that  26  kilo- 
metei's  of  the  road  will  soon  he  ready  for  the  passage  of  trains,  and 
from  this  ])oint  on  in  the  direction  of  Ayacucho  construction  work  is 
to  he  continued  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Investigations  are  now  being 
made  looking  to  the  connection  by  rail  of  Ayacucho  and  (’uzco.  The 
( 'uzco  to  Santa  Ana  line  is  being  financed  out  of  special  funds,  £  1(S,000 
having  recently  been  made  available  for  this  purpose.  This  railway 
is  considered  of  great  importance, since  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  and  will  furnish  the  road  much  remunerative  trallic.  The 
Lima  to  Lurin  Railway  is  almost  completed,  the  rails  having  been  laid 
to  Pachacamac  bridge  and  the  grading  finished  almost  to  Lurin.  As 
soon  as  rails  can  he  obtained  from  the  United  States,  where  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  shipment,  the  road  will  he 
completed  and  ojiened  to  traflic. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  (krihhean  Petroleum  Co.,  a  United  States  corporation, 
organized  under  a  concession  granted  in  .January,  1912,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  PIOTROLEUM  EXTER PRISES  of  Venezuela.  This 
com])any  devoted  two  yeai-s  to  exploration  work,  using  the  services  of 
35  geologists  and  experts,  10  engineei-s,  and  a  large  numher  of 
laborers.  As  a  result  of  these  explorations  it  had  in  1914  ])etroleum 
de])osits  to  the  numher  of  1,()2S.  After  the  ])rospecting  work,  which 
cost  about  !$375,()()0,  the  com])any  began  to  open  roads  and  to 
establish  camps  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  where  its  principal  oil  deposits 
are  found.  In  addition  to  ])roviding  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
ex|)loitation  of  the  petroleum  wells  an  oil  refinery  was  established  at 
San  Lorenzo  at  a  cost  of  more  than  !$3()0,()00.  The  company  estimates 
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that  it  has  spoilt  .S;h500,(KK)  up  to  tlio  prosoiit  tiino  in  dovolojunont  and 
othor  work.  To  May,  191S,  it  liad  (‘xporti'd  IP.S.^O  tons  of  crndo  and 
17,000  tons  of  ri'linod  jiotroh'uni.  'Plio  ooinpany  has  oonslructial  at 
Maracaibo,  La  (luayra,  and  Puerto  (’alxdlo  a  miinlx'r  of  oil  rosi'rvoii’s 
of  1,000  tons  capacity,  and  employs  several  tanks  in  the  transjxirta- 
tion  of  jjasoline  from  San  Loren/.o  to  the  ]X)rts  mentioned.  More  than 
650  laborei's  are  em])loyed  daily  in  the  oil  fields  in  the  State  of  Zulia. 
The  company  also  has  larjfe  ])etroleum  deposits  in  the  Slate  of 
Monagas,  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  tlu'  Kepuhlie,  wliere  it  jirojxises  to  do 
work  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  State  of  Zulia. 

In  1017  the  MINERAL  EXPLOITATION  of  Venezuela  gave  the 
following  results:  058,304  grams  of  gold,  42,270  tons  of  copper, 
54,071,700  tons  of  asphalt,  18,248  tons  of  jietrideum,  and  20,165  tons 
of  coal.  The  mining  revenues  collected  in  tlie  fiscal  year  1016-17 
were  046,157  holivares  (bolivar  =  80.103),  and  during  the  second  half 
of  1017,  181,505  holivares. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  (’ommercial  Bulletin  of  Purazao, 
the  exjxirts  of  Venezuela  to  tliat  island  in  the  second  ipiarter  of  1018 
were  valued  at  606,047  florins  (florin  80.402),  or  about  8250,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  articles  ex])orted  consistixl  of  foodstuffs. 


ECONOMICanpFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE. 

The  minister  of  finance  has  issued  an  order  declaring  the  BANK 
OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE  of  Santiago  legally  o])en  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  This  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of 
2,000,000  pesos,  will  continue  the  business  of  the  Commercial  Union 
Bank  of  the  national  capital. 

IIONDl'KAS. 

On  August  8,  1918,  the  President  of  the  Repuldic  made  UNITED 
STATES  COIN  AND  PAPER  CURRENCY  a  legal  tender  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  a  200  j)cr  cent. 

MEXICO. 

The  Bl’DGET  for  1919,  recently  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of 
deputies,  estimates  the  revenues  at  149,384,000  pesos.  The  princiiial 
sources  of  income  are  as  follows:  Import  duties,  25,000,t)00  pesos; 
export  duties,  14,000,000;  consular  fees,  3,000,000;  stamp  taxes. 
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13, ()()(), 000;  fodcM-al  taxes,  31,000,000:  petroleum  taxes,  1 2,000,000; 
telegraph  and  postal  receipts,  7,200,000;  ])etroleum  lands  and  mining 
claims,  S,S00,000;  light  and  power,  1,000,000;  transit  dues,  storage, 
etc.,  3,000,000;  and  smelting,  refiiung,  and  assay  taxes,  .500,000  pesos. 


SAI.VAOOR. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  COMMEIUT.VL  AClKlC'FLTlTiAL 
B.VXK  (luring  the  first  half  of  1018  amountc'd  to  137,771  ))(*sos  and 
the  net  profits  to  100,1,50  ju'sos.  A  dividend  of  4  pc'sos  per  share  was 
])ai(l  out  of  the  net  i)rofits.  The  coin  on  hand  in  this  hank  on  dune  30. 
1018,  was  021,306  p('sos,  and  the  hank  notes  of  other  hanks  on  hand 
on  the  same  date  amounted  to  254,620  pesos.  This  hank  has  notes 
in  circulation  aggregating  1,786,800  pesos. 


VE.VEZl'ELA. 

According  to  the  report  which  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  BAXK 
OF  C.\KA('AS  sidunitted  to  its  shareholders  on  dune  30,  1018,  the 
gross  earnings  for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  were  420,307 
holivares.  'Phis  amount,  plus  the  surjdus  of  44,131  holivaivs  from 
the  previous  six  months,  makes  the  total  availahle  eariungs  473,528 
holivares.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the  obligations  due  and  the 
general  expenses  and  amortizations,  makes  the  net  earnings  during 
the  jR'riod  referred  to  320,171  holivaivs,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of 
400  holivares  per  share  lias  been  ordered,  d'he  reserve  fund  of  this 
hank  on  duly  1,  1018,  was  1,118,358  holivares,  and  the  guarantee 
fund  513,802  holivares.  The  amount  on  liand  in  cash  was  6,021,460 
holivares  and  the  deposits  075,463  holivares. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  BAX’K  OK  \'EXEZrELA  during  the 
first  half  of  1018  amounted  to  1,140,030  hohvares,  and  the  net  to 
466,423  holivares,  which,  added  to  the  surplus  of  26,650  holiv'ares 
from  the  previous  six  months,  makes  a  total  of  403,073  holivar(*s. 
From  this  amount  a  dividend  of  120,000  holivares  was  distributed, 
leaving  for  future  distribution  240,000  holivares. 


AKOKNTINA. 

B('causo  of  a  shortage  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  the  President 
of  tlie  Republic  has  expressly  prohibited,  l)y  a  decree  of  August  H), 
tins,  EXPORTS  of  firewood,  charcoal,  greens,  fresh  vegetal)les, 
])otatoes,  sweet  ])otatoes,  chick  peas,  lentils,  mineral  oils,  kerosene, 
and  na])htha.  In  the  meantime  the  department  of  finance  will 
continue  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  home  market  a!id  the  prices 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity  with  the  object  in  future  of  ])rohibiting 
or  limiting  their  exportation. 

BHAZII.. 

Under  decree  13110  of  Julv  10,  lOlS,  the  executive  ])ower  su])jects 
to  Government  control  INTERNATIONAL  EXt’IIANGE  OPERA¬ 
TIONS.  In  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  this  decree  exports  of 
valuables  and  remittances  of  funds  abroad,  except  for  the  following 
(tbjects,  are  prohibited:  (a)  In  payment  of  obligations  contracted 
by  the  nation,  states,  municipalities,  and  natural  and  jurulic  entities; 
(h)  in  ])avment  of  merchandise  the  imjxu-tation  of  which  is  ])ermitted; 
{(■)  for  the  maintenance  of  Brazilians,  or  foreigners  (not  enemies) 
residing  alu'oad  who  have  property  in  Brazil. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  ])rovisions  of  this  decree,  banks,  banking 
houses,  and  all  who  deal  in  fonugn  exchange  and  drafts  must  first 
secure  the  a])])roval  of  the  minister  of  finance  or  of  agents  aj)pointed 
by  him,  and  such  remittances  must  be  made  l)y  bills  of  exchange, 
drafts,  checks,  or  in  some  other  form.  Persons  attempting  to  export 
valual)les  or  transfer  funds  abroad  without  com])lying  with  these 
re<|uisites  subject  them  to  confiscation  and  themselves  to  a  fine  of 
■)()  ])er  cent  of  the  amount  involved. 

The  broker  who  engages  in  operations  contrary  to  the  ju'ovisions  of 
the  decree  is  subject  to  the  penalties  ju'escribed  in  decree  No.  2475  of 
March  13,  1SP7,  which  decree  regulates  law  354  of  December  16, 
1S95,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
j)aragraph. 

CT’BA. 


Decree  No.  1540,  dated  September  IS,  lOlS,  cstal)lishes  a  separate 
oflice  for  the  (’USTODIAN  OF  ENEMY  PROPERTY.  The  head 
of  this  oflice  is  appointed  and  receives  his  powers  in  conformity  with 
the  j)rovisions  of  decree  No.  1539  of  September  17  last,  which  pre- 
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scrilx's  lliat  the  busiiioss  rolations  of  forcijrn  ('iiomu's  aiv  subject  to 
the  intervention  of  the  ('xeentivo  powi'r,  and  that  the  property  of  such 
enemies  as  may  liavc*  been  <l(*taiiu‘(l  or  inttM  inxl,  or  who  r(‘si(le  al)road, 
is  under  his  care  and  conservation. 

Foreign  enemies  are; 

{(i)  ('itizens  or  subjects  of  an  enemy  nation  or  of  an  ally  of  an 
enemy  who  are  encountered  in  the  territory  of  the  Kepnhlic. 

(/>)  Citizens  or  subjects  of  a  neutral  nation  in  an  international  war 
in  which  ('nha  takes  part  as  a  ])elligerent,  provided  they  violate  the 
law  of  duly  23,  IhlS,  or  any  other  penal  law  now  in  force,  with  the 
intention  of  favoring  or  helping  in  any  form  any  ])ower  at  war  with 
('nha,  or  an  ally  of  that  ])ower,  or  in  injuring  the  Cnhan  Repnl)lic  or 
an  ally  of  same  in  any  way. 

(c)  Persons,  societies,  corporations,  or  associations  of  any  kind  and 
nationality  domiciled  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy  nation,  or  an  ally 
of  the  enemy,  or  domiciled  in  any  nation  other  than  ('nha,  provided 
always  that  they  maintain  commercial  relations  within  said  territories. 

((/)  Per.sons  or  associations  of  persons  who  are  natives,  citizens,  or 
subjects  of  any  enemy  nation,  or  ally  of  the  enemy,  regardless  of  their 
domiciles  or  of  the  places  in  which  they  do  business,  ju'ovided  that 
the  safety  of  the  nation  or  the  necessities  of  the  war  demand  it,  may 
he  included  in  the  list  of  foreign  enemies  by  order  of  the  custodian  of 
enemy  |)roperty. 

The  law  prescribes  in  detail  the  powers  of  the  custodian,  the  reipii- 
sites  necessary  for  the  intervention  and  custody  of  property,  and 
the  penalties  incurred  by  those  who  continue  their  commercial 
relations  with  the  enemy. 

SALVADOK. 

Under  date  of  duly  2,  1918,  the  legislative  asseiuhly  enacted  a  law 
for  the  ENLAlUiEMKNT  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  autluu-ized  to  ap])oint  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  the  capital  in  its  ])resent  state  and  another  plan 
showing  its  proposed  imj)rovements  and  enlargement.  Under  this 
law  no  private  peixon  shall  reconstruct  a  house  whose  elimination  is 
noted  on  the  plan  of  the  new  city  as  desirable,  hut  said  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  claim  a  just  indemnity  from  the  municipality;  nor 
can  anyone  begin  to  build  without  being  previously  authorized  by 
the  municipality. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  NICARAGUA.* 


Dr.  Einilio  Alvaroz,  assistant  socrotary  of  public  instruction  of 
Nicaragua,  who  was  scut  to  the  United  States  by  bis  (loverninent  to 
study  the  school  system  of  this  country,  and  especially  primary  in¬ 
struction,  for  th(*  jmrpose  of  adapting  these  modern  methods  to  the 
])uhlic  schools  of  Nicaragua,  while  in  Washington  had  the  courtesy 
to  furnish  the  Section  of  Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union  with 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  education  in  Nicaragua. 
Through  his  cooperation  it  has  been  possible*  to  |)repare  the  following 
sketch  of  public  instruction  in  Nicaragua: 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  is  devoting  particular  attention  to 
|)uhlic  instruction  and  has  made  special  efl’orts  to  generalize  primary 
education,  opening  new  schools  and  taking  great  pains  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  competent  teacliers,  capable  of  giving  instruction  wliicli  shall 
ju’ove  of  positive  advantage  to  the  children  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Eighty-seven  new  schools  were  opened  in  lt)17. 

Primary  instruction  is  divided  into  two  periods,  tlie  first  compris¬ 
ing  one  year  of  rudimentary  education  for  little  children,  like  the 
kindergarten,  and  a  second  period  of  three  years.  Tlu'ii  follows  the 
two-year  compk'inentary  course,  so  that,  when  the  ])uj)il  has  com- 
jdeted  the  studies  required  ])reliminary  to  the  intermediate  or  second¬ 
ary  school,  he  has  really  passed  througli  six  grades. 

After  finishing  the  complementary  course  the  pupil  who  desires  to 
obtain  a  literary  diploma  enters  one  of  tlie  several  institutes  where 
intermediate  or  secondary  instruction  is  given  that  is,  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Letters,’  which  is 
at  jm'sent  governed  by  the  curriculum  adopted  May  1,  1!)17,  and 


immediately  put  into  effect. 

This  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR.  Hours 

jxr  ircck. 

Spanish,  first  y(*ar  the  whole  subject,  with  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots;  coin- 

position .  t) 

French,  first  year . •. .  :{ 

Universal  fjeograjihy,  first  year  America.  Kuropi*,  and  Asia;  chartograjdiy .  :i 

Universal  history,  first  year,  jirehistoric  and  ancient  times,  the  Middle*  Ages; 
chartography . 


■  Ily  n.  J.  IVtoz  Verdla. 

5  Not  a  colIcKialp  rtpcroc,  as  in  tlu*  fnilod  .Stales. 
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Hours 
per  \\  c(k- 


Kxplauatorj'  arithmotic .  fi 

Froohaiul  anil  geoniptric  drawiii;; .  :i 


SECOND  YEAR, 


LM 


Spanish,  socoiul  year,  ilovidoinnent  of  the  jirovioiis  course,  with  more  exteiuleil 

study  of  (ireek  and  Latin  roots;  composition .  (i 

I'rench,  second  year .  :i 

Universal  geojirajihy,  second  year,  Central  America,  and  especially  Nicaragua, 

Africa,  and  Oceania;  chartograjihy .  :{ 

Universal  history,  .second  year,  America,  and  modern  and  contem])orary  times; 

chartofirajdiy .  ;i 

Elementary  aljrehra . 

Freehand  and  geometric  drawing .  :i 


Literature,  rhetoric  and  jioelry;  historical  sketch  of  Spanish  and  American  litera¬ 


tures  and  elementary  general  grammar;  comjiosition .  (i 

French,  third  year . 

English,  first  year .  H 

History  of  Central  America  and  esjiecially  of  Nicaragua;  chartography .  :{ 

Plane  and  solid  geometry .  (i 

Cosmograjdiy  and  jihysical  geograjdiy .  :5 

24 

FOURTH  YEAR.  == 

English,  second  year .  :? 

Phy.sics,  first  year,  proi)erties  of  matter,  mechanics,  acoustics,  heat .  fi 

Chemistry,  first  year,  metalloids,  .salts,  and  metals .  15 

Natural  histoiy.  first  year,  mineralogx'  and  geolog\- .  ;t 

Trigonometiy-  and  elementaty  tojiograjdiy .  H 

Philo80|)hy,  first  yi'ar.  ji.sychologj’  and  logic .  2 


FIFTH  YEAR. 


English,  third  year . 

Philixsophy,  second  year,  ethics  and  theodicy;  history  of  the  jirincipal  schools  and 


systems  of  philosophy .  2 

Physics,  second  year,  ojitics,  electrology,  mateorology .  (i 

Chemistry,  second  year,  organic  chemistry .  (i 

Natural  histoiy,  second  year,  7oologj'  and  botany .  fi 

Physiology  and  hygiene* .  it 


Tlu*  formor  curriculuni,  adoptud  October  ‘JS,  1911,  underwent 
some  important  changes,  such  as  the  snhstitntion  of  the  study  of 
Latin  roots  for  Latin  and  the  omission  of  political  economy.  With 
regard  to  the  study  of  (Vntral  American  history,  in  the  new  eurri- 
enlnm  greater  importance  is  given  to  Nicaraguan  history. 


i 
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Tlu*  school  yciir  opens  May  lo  and  closes  Kchruary  lo;  from  the 
H)lh  lo  llic  •JSlh  of  that  month  tinal  examinations  are  luvld.  During 
the  first  half  of  October  examinations  or  tests  are  also  held  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  progress  mach'  l)y  the  pupil,  and  the  results  are  reckoned  in 
with  the  final  examinations,  which  are  l)otli  oral  and  written  and  last 
thiee-(|uarters  of  an  hour  each. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  five  years  of  secondary  instruction, 
the  candidate  for  tin*  degree  of  l)achelor  must  pass  oral  and  written 
examinations  of  two  hours  eacli.  In  case  of  failure,  tlie  candidate 
can  not  again  present  himself  for  examination  within  tlie  next  six 
months. 

Nicaragua  has  the  fidlowing  secondary  schools:  Institute)  Na- 
cional  «le  Occidcmtc'  (Wi'stern  National  Institute),  Leon;  Inslituto 
N'acional  ('(Mitral  (('entral  National  Institute),  Managua;  Instituto 
Nacional  de  Orieule  (Kastern  National  Institute),  (iranada;  Instituto 
de  Masaya  (Masaya  Institute),  Masaya;  Instituto  de  St.  Luis  (St. 
Louis  Instituted,  Matagalpa;  Inslituto  Kivas  (Kivas  Institute),  Rivas; 
(’oh'gio  ('ifuenlc's  (('ifuenles  (’olU'ge),  Ocotal. 

Si'condarv  ('ducation  is  neither  ohligatory  nor  fire.  Tuition  is 
S.‘l()  a  year  for  the  first  thrcM'  ycairs  and  84S  each  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  s(*condarv  schools  are*  conducted  hy  private  individuals  or 
associations  hut  the  (lOvernuKMit  furnislu's  the  buildings,  with  the 
lU'cessary  ('(piipnuMit,  and  grants  tluMU  the  following  monthly  appro¬ 
priations;  ('entral  National  Inslituti',  8S()();  I^astern,  Masaya,  and 
Western  Institute's,  SdOO  each :  Kivas  Institute,  .S22();  Masaya  Insti¬ 
tute,  Slot);  and  ('ifuente's  ('olle'ge,  8100. 

The  ('entral  Institute'  is  the  only  one'  whose  teachers  are  appointed 
hy  the  (lovernme'iit,  which,  howeve'r,  passe's  upon  the  appointments 
of  profe'ssors  in  tlie  other  ce'iiters  of  se'condary  instruction. 

Nicaragua  has  three  unive'rsitie's,  in  the  citie's  of  Managua,  Lee'm, 
and  Ciranadii,  called,  re'spectively,  Lniversidad  ('entral  (('entral 
I'niversity)  Lnive'rsidad  eh'  Oe'cidente  y  Se'ptenlriehi  (Western  and 
Northern  rniversity).  eind  I'niversidad  de  Orie'iite'  y  Me'diodia  (I^asl- 
ern  and  Southern  rniversityt.  The'  ('entral  I'niversity  has  law  and 
notarial  schools,  the  courses  being,  respectively,  five  and  three  years 
in  length.  In  the  other  two  unive'rsitie's,  nie'dicine,  surgery,  phar¬ 
macy,  and  dentistry  are'  also  taught.  The  niedica'  course  reepiires 
five'  years;  pharmacy  and  denlislry,  a  shorter  period. 

The'  universiti  s  offer  free  instruction,  and  the  profe'ssors,  moved 
hy  an  altruistic  seiitime'iit,  give  the'ir  service's  without  any  remu¬ 
neration,  since  the  Stale  furnishe's  five  primary  instruction  and 
suhsidize's  the  institutions  of  se'condary  education. 

Normal  schools  are'  maintaiiu'd  hy  the  Slate,  and  pupils  are  taken 
care  of  in  dormitorie's,  obligating  theniselve's  to  teach  for  four  years 
upon  completion  of  the  four-year  cours:',  when  ihe'y  ivceive  the 
teaclu'r's  evrtilicate.  The  (love'rnment  pays  for  their  services  as 
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gniduato  tcacliors  oO  per  ccMit  nion*  tlian  the  regular  salary  for  the 
j)osition. 

The  (loverniuent,  impressed  hy  tlie  urgent  neeessity  of  eontrihut- 
ing  in  every  way  possible  to  the  training  of  eom])etent  teaehers 
who  ean  give  the  children  the  very  best  instruction,  has  enacted  a 
law  providing  that  graduate  teaehers  may,  after  one  more  year  of 
study,  obtain  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  science  and  letters.  Facil¬ 
ities  are  also  offered  them  for  continuing  their  studies  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  in  order  to  make  more  attractive  the  arduous  hut  fruitful 
labor  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Normal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Normal  School  for  (lirls  and 
the  Pedagogic  Institute  for  Mem,  with  '22  Kuropean  professors. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government,  as  already  stated,  shows  a  decided 
interest  iu  the  subject  of  ])uhlic  instruction,  and  ])articularlv  in  ])ri- 
mary  education;  and  in  IfllT  it  set  aside  certain  taxes  which  will 
considerably  increase  school  revenues.  These  taxes,  which  went  into 
effect  January  1,  191S,  will  bring  in  approximately  SJ()(),000  a  year, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  !§!)(),0()()  granted  hy  the  State  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  the  educational  division  of  the  hmlget,  makes  a  total 
of  SJ9(), ()()()  annually,  the  larger  i)art  of  this  sum  being  devoted  to 
primary  instruction. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  cooperation  which  the  wState 
receives  from  the  parents  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools.  In  the 
capital  of  each  of  the  IJ  departments  of  Nicaragua  there  is  a  hoard 
of  parents,  composed  of  five  members.  .Vmong  the  most  important 
duties  of  this  hoard  is  the  collection  of  the  funds  destined  for  school 
revenues,  the  hoard  being  responsible  to  the  national  “hoard  of 
accounts,”  or  auditing  office. 

The  municipalities,  which  are  autonomous,  maintain  e.xclusively  at 
their  own  expense,  a  certain  number  of  ])rimary  schools,  hut  the 
State  has  the  right  to  supervise  these,  and  appoints  official  insj)ectors 
to  make  regular  visits. 

In  this  manner  Nicaragua  has  put  into  practice  tlie  mixed  system 
recommended  f)y  the  learned  ('hilean  pedagogue.  Dr.  Dario  Salas,  in 
his  essay  on  “Primary  instruction  in  its  economic  relation  to  the 
locality  and  to  tlie  State.”  After  analyzing  the  two  extremes  of 
absolute  centralization  and  com|)lete  decentralization,  the  author 
says : 

Th(*  ideal  sy.st(>ni,  then,  is  that  which,  while  proleetiiisj  the  schools  from  (he 
d<‘ficienci(‘s  and  daiii'ers  of  local  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  deficiencies 
and  danirers  of  centralized  direction,  allows  them  to  derive  benefit  from  the  spc'cial 
advantaj'es  of  both  .sy.steins.  We  may  therefor*"  conclude  that,  in  general,  the 
system  of  mixed  administration  is  the  most  ad*‘()uate,  and  that.  conse(iuently,  takini; 
into  consid**ration  the  jaojx'r  balance  to  be  pre.serv*"*!  between  the  amount  of  control 
over  the  schools  and  the  projiortion  of  money  contributc'd  toward  th*>ir  maintenance, 
their  administration  should  be  divided  betw*‘en  the  two  bodit's  which  should  propc'rly 
have  a  part  in  their  direction  the  State  and  the  local  authoriti<‘s. 


Elements  of  Spanish  Pronunciation.  Ily  .1.  Moreno  l.acalle.  Charlw  Scrilnior  I'c 
Son,  New  York,  UHS.  KM)  j)a>re.«. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Monnio  I.aealle,  written  e.<|)eeially  for  teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Kn^rlish  speakin<;  stnilents,  is  divided  into  two  parts  the  forepart  theoretical  and 
the  second  j)rdetieal.  The  former  comprises  eliapters  upon  the  vocal  orfrans;  the 
.sounds,  the  differences  hetween  Kn<rlish  and  .Spanish  in  relation  to  the  underlyiiif; 
principles  of  articidation;  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  Spanish,  ami  a 
detailed  study  of  the  huters  which  com])ose  the  t'astillian  alphalx't.  The  seconil 
part  is  a  .series  of  ])ractically,  carefully  sehs'ted  exercises  in  profTressive  order  treatin'; 
Spanish  ))ronunciation.  the  work  heiiif;  illustrated  with  diafrrams  and  a  .series  of 
sketches  which  show  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  differimt  sounds  existinj;  in  the  S]>anish  laniruafre. 

The  hook,  which  is  an  atialytic  study  of  S])anish  phonetics  without  j'urportiu"  to  he 
a  treatise  upon  the  subject  matter,  isa  work  of  induhitahle  value  in  theteac'hiugof  the 
beautiful  tonu^ue  of  Cervantes. 

jl’iililications  aildcd  tollicColiimlais  .Memorial  Library  of  the  I’an  .Vmorii’ati  fiiion  durins;  Oelober,  lids.] 
A  lu:  KN  TI N  t.  It  KI‘l'  ni.IC. 


Banco  do  la  N'acidn  Art;entina:  Annual  rejiort  and  balance  sheet  for  11)17.  Buenos 
Aires,  Tip.  de  la  com])ariia  ireneral  de  Keisdoros,  191K.  21)  p.  S°. 

Banco  hipotecario  nacional:  Jnforme  sobre  las  operaciones  del  aho  11)17.  Buenos 
Aires,  19IS.  49  p.  fold,  tables.  S°. 

-  Same  in  French. 

Copello,  Santos:  Losauricolos  y  sus  hibridos.  \'arias razas.  Metodos de cria.  Itemi- 
niscencias  de  via,i;es.  Odaal  burro.  Buenos  Aires,  F.  A.  Salas,  1918.  jtls.  79 
p.  8°. 

—  -llistoria  de  la  raza  bovina  Aberdeen-Anous.  Precocidad.  sui)remacia  como 
productora  de  came  .v  baby  beef  rusticidad  y  ]>rolificacia,  cualidades  lactiferas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  P.  (Jadola,  1917.  illus.  48  p.  8°. 

'  —Verba  del  Sudan,  llistoria  descripcidn  de  la  ])lanta.  Primer  ensayo  de 
cult i VO  en  Huerta  (Irande  Cordoba.  Cordoba,  Talleres  ■■  ba  Italia”,  IDIti.  ll?  p. 
12°.  Cover  title. 

I’ernandez.  Federico  W.:  Desimes  de  la  muerte  seo;un  la  .sabiduria  arcaica.  Con- 
ferencia  dada  en  el  salon  de  la '‘I’nion  Operai  Italiani.’’  Buenos  Aires,  Imp- 
CorrienteslH.j,  1918.  20°  !>.  8°. 

(Iroeber,  Pablo:  Estratiojafia  del  do.<;irer  en  la  repi'iblica  Ar<;entina.  l^studio  sintetico 
coinparalivo.  Buenos  Aires,  Tall.  (iraf.  del  Ministerio  de  a,i;ricultura  de  la 
nacidn,  1918.  81  p,  maps.  4°. 

Keidel,  .luan:  Sobre  la  nieve  penitente  de  los  Andes  Argent inos.  Buenos  Aires, 
Talleres  graf.  del  Ministerio  de  agricultura  de  la  nacidn,  1918.  j)ls.  84}).  4°. 

Montes  de  Oca,  .Juan  R.:  Resumen  cronohigico  de  leyes,  decretos  y  re.soluciones 
referentes  a  materia  minera  y  a  asuntos  tpie  se  relacionan  con  las  funciones  de  la 
direccidn  general.  Antecedentes  legislatives  y  organizacidn  del  ramo  de  ininas 
en  la  re|)ublica.  Por  el  Ing.  Carlos  E.  Velarde.  Buenos  Aires,  Tall.  (Jraf.  del 
Mini.sterio  de  agricultura  de  la  nacidn,  1918.  98  }).  4°.  (Direccion  (Jeneral 

de  ininas,  geologia  e  hidrologia.  Boletin  No.  10,  Serie  A.  Afinas) 

Tormpiist  &  ('ia.,  Ernesto:  Business  conditions  in  Argentina.  Re])ort  No.  1-42. 
Buenos  Aires.  F>nesto  Tornquist  &  Cia.,  Ltd.  1918.  48}).  4°. 

I'niversidad  Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires  .  .  .  Estatutos  universitarios.  Digesto  de 
la  facult-ad  de  agronomia  y  veterinaria.  Buenos  Aires,  Ini}).  Euro})a  de  ^f.  A. 
Rosas,  1910,  }).  lO.'j  179.  12°. 
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American  Institute  1!)07-1!)13.  I-a  Paz,  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  Imp.  \  elarcie,  1!)13. 
5p.  8°  . 

(luerrero,  Nestor:  ('onfercneia  leida  en  la  sociedad  geografica  jxir  el  Mayor  Nestor 
(Bierrero  y  dedieada  a  S.  E.  el  senor  presidente  de  la  reinibliea.  La  Paz.  18 
de  mayo  de  1918.  La  Paz.  Imp.  Artistica,  1918.  44  p.  8° 

hh.vzil. 

■McEwen,  J.  D.:  Brazil.  A  de8eri])tion  of  i)eople,  country  and  happenings  there 
and  elsewhere.  Third  edition.  Montreal,  AVitness  Press,  1918.  259  p.  8°. 

c()i.oMHi.\. 

-Ministerio  relaciones  de  exteriores:  Memoria  .  .  .  1918.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Na- 

cional.  1918.  182  p.  4°. 

Bestrepo,  P.  Felix:  El  alma  de  las  jialahras.  Diseno  de  semantica  general.  Barce¬ 
lona,  Imprenta  Barcelonesa,  1917.  234  p.  8°. 

CUBA. 

Aleman,  llicardo  M.:  Los  actos  de  oomercio  en  la  doctrina,  en  el  derecho  vigente  y 
en  las  principales  legislaciones  extranjeras.  Ifahana,  Lihreria  “t'ervantes,” 
1918.  31  p.  8°. 

Martinez,  Jose  Augustin:  Crltica  de  la  clasificacion  de  los  delitos  en  el  codigo  vigente. 
Consecuencias  jwactfcas  de  esta  clasificacion.  (Tema  42  del  cnestionario.t 
llahana.  Imprenta,  Ohrajiia  99.  1907.  40  p.  12°. 

Martinez,  Jose  Agustfn:  De  si  es  necesario  o  conveniente  definir  en  el  nuevo  codigo 
civil  el  concepto  del  derecho,  y  cdmo  dehe  definirse.  Hahana,  Imp.  y  Pap. 
“  La  Universal,”  1917.  25  p.  8°. 

Bravo  y  Correoso,  Antonio:  Discurso  leido  fior  el  Lie.  Antonio  Bravo  y  (\)rreoso, 
ex-senador  de  la  repiihlica  y  presidente  del  comite  ‘‘Amigos  de  Estrada  Palma,” 
en  el  actos  do  la  solemne  inauguracion  de  la  estatua  erigida  al  honorahle  primer 
))residente  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  el  dia  10  de  octuhre  de  1918  y  memoria  de  los 
Irahajos  realizados  por  dicho  comite.  Santiago  de  Cuha.  Santiago,  Imp.  ‘‘El 
Lapiz  Ilojo,”  1918.  front,  port.  45,  34  (2)  ]).  8°. 

ECUADOR. 

Mensaje  del  presidente  de  la  repiihlica  al  congreso  nacional,  1918.  (iuito,  Iinjirenta 
Nacional,  1918.  42  p.  4°. 

OUATEMAI.A. 

-isilode  maternidad  ‘‘Joaquina.”  Kesurgimiento.  [(luatemala|.  Imp.  hilectra,  1918. 
15  p.  8°. 

(’erne,  Jose  llodriguez:  Entre  escomhros.  Guatemala,  Tip.  ‘‘('asa  Oolorada”  de 
.Marro(|uin  linos.,  1918.  113  (1)  p.  8°. 

Manual  de  cocina  de  la  ‘‘Casa  Colorada.”  Segunda  edicion  corregida  y  aumentada 
notahlemente.  (Jiiatemala,  Marroquin  llermanos.  No  date.  200  p.  8°. 

IJuezaltenango,  Municipalidad :  Estatutos  y  reglamentos  de  los  ‘‘.luegos  Florales” 
do  (Juezaltenango  aprohados  jior  la  municipalidad  en  sesion  de  20  de  julio  de 
1918.  [(^uezaltenangol,  Tip.  Arte  Nuevo,  1918.  7  p.  12°. 

Soto  Hall,  M. :  Biograffa  del  presidente  Estrada  Cahrera  al  alcance  de  los  nihos.  Gua¬ 
temala,  Imp.  Marroquin  llermanos,  [1917].  30  p.  8°. 

- Instruccion  moral  y  civica.  Minervalias  de  1913.  Guatemala,  Imiirenta 

‘‘(.’asa  Golorada,”  Marrocpiin  llermanos,  1917.  129  p.  12°. 
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Itciiic,  Hciiri:  Autres  jioomcs  do  Honri  lleiiio.  Mis  on  vors  Fran<,'ais  d'apros  la  tra¬ 
duction  do  (iorard  do  Xorval.  Procodos  d’un  supploinent  a  I'intermezzo.  Xew 
York,  The  Haytian  I.ibrary,  191X.  92  p.  12°. 

La  force  jmhliiiue.  Port-au-Prince,  Iinji.  Xationalo,  1918.  10  p.  8°. 

.Mayard,  t'on.st.antin:  Do  la  solidarito.  Conforonce  prononci'e  a  la  logo  la  vorito  lo  9 
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Cartas  politicas  cruzadas  entre  los  presidentes  de  El  Salvador  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
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Boletin  Men.sual  del  Museo  Social.  Argentine.  Btienos  .\ires.  Monthly. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Sarmiento  Proteccora  de  Aniinales.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

La  Esperanza.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Helios.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Magazine  Argentine.  Buenos  .\ires.  .Monthly. 

La  Produccion  Nacional.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Rovista  del  Centro  Estudientes  de  Ingenieria  de  Cordoba.  Cordoba.  Monthly. 

Revista  de  la  Sanidad  Militar.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

La  Riqueza.  Bahia  Blanca.  Semimonthly. 

Themis.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
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Biiazil. 
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Revista  Militar  do  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 
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Chile  al  dia.  Santiago.  Monthly. 

Pro-Cultura.  Antofagasta.  Monthly. 
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Boletm  de  Inforniaciou.  llabana.  Monthlj'. 

Boletm  Oficial  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio,  Industria  y  Navegaeidn.  llabana. 
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Boletfn  Oficial  de  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo.  Habana. 
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Cuba  Productora.  llabana.  Monthly. 
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Guatemala. 
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La  Enseilanza  Primaria.  Tegucigalpa.  Monthly. 

La  Escuela  Copaneca.  Revista  Mensual  de  Instruccidn  Primaria.  Santa  Rosa  de 
Copan.  Monthly. 

La  Luz.  Santa  Barbara.  Irregular. 
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El  Ilenequen.  Merida.  Semimonthly. 
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La  Revista  de  Yucatan.  Mdrida.  Daily. 
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Lectura  Popular.  Panama.  Monthly. 
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La  Libertad.  Trujillo.  Daily. 

Mercurio  Peruano.  Lima.  Monthly. 
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Actualidades.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

Atlacatl.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

Uruguay. 

Accidn  Femenina.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 

Boletfn  de  la  Comision  Nacional  de  Fomento  Rural.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 

La  Educacidn  y  Cultura.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  5,  1918. 


Jlrilisli  Fire  Insumnce  Co.  to  oporalo  in  lirazil . 

Customs  (liitios  on  baits  interim;  Hrazil  reinovi'il . 

lirazilian  scliool  of  journalism . 

|{(‘('Oipts  of  Kritisli  Kailway  durini;  1917 . 

Furthor  modifirations  of  re’itulations  concornini:  sanitary  s<'rvico 
in  Brazil. 

Tlio  toy  incluslry  in  Brazil . 

.\morican  firm  receives  contract  for  silverware . 

Copy  of  “The  Commercial  Bulletin  of  the  FVonomie  anil  Com¬ 
mercial  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreitin  .\llairs.’’  First 
niimlier  July,  19is. 

roi.oMiii.i. 

Trade  conditions . 


.\ti!;.  21  Kiehard  P.  Momsen.  vice 
consul  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

...do _  Ho. 

.\ui;.  2s  1)0. 

...do _  1)0. 

...do _  Do. 

Sept.  2  Do. 

Sept.  11  Do. 

Sejit.  11  Do. 


.Viitt.  31  Claude  Fi.  (iiiyant,  consul  at 
Barran(|iiilla. 


Market  report  for  June,  191S. 


July  12  I.ynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  (iiiayaiiiiil. 


Motor  vehicles,  tractors,  electrical  siiiiplies,  and  railway  ciiiiip- 
ment. 

Cotton  Koods . 


.\iig.  2ii  Bartley  F’.  Yost,  consul  at 
Santa  Hosalia. 

...do _  John  tiamon.  consul  at 

.\capulco. 


Development  of  market  for  manufactured  articles 


Sept.  11  i  John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
lllueliclds. 


haw  reijulatini;  the  coinafte  of  gold,  and  monetary  information . .  Aug.  22;  Charge  d'atlaires  ad  interim. 


The  city  of  Valencia  and  its  commerce  and  industries 


Sept.  11  F'rank  Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


A  rocent  report  to  the  Department  of  Ajiriculture  uj)on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  (WODOKO  KIVADAVIA  I’KTiiOLETM  DEPOSITS 
shows  that  the  total  length  of  the  shafts  drilled  in  that  zone  during 
the  first  half  of  191S  aggregated  G,844  meters.  In  the  period  referred 
to  there  was  an  average  length  of  shafts  sunk  monthU'  of  1 ,140  meters, 
as  (•om])ared  with  Slo  meters  in  the  same  period  of  1017.  Of  the 
40  wells  on  whieh  borings  were  begun  during  the  last  12  months  about 
30  have  beeJi  eompleted.  Some  600  heetares  of  land  adjoining  the 
first  shafts  sunk  in  the  ('omodoro  Kivadavia  petroleum  belt  were 
explored  and  will  be  ready  at  the  close  of  lOlS  for  the  sinking  of 
new  shafts.  Work  on  a  number  of  the  old  shafts  was  continued 
and  some  of  these  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,000  meters.  During 
the  last  6  months  12  new  boilers  were  installed,  7,500  meters  of  oil 
])iping,  4,500  meters  of  gas  pipes,  and  3,500  meters  of  water  ])i])es 
were  laid.  Tbe  burners  of  the  boilers  have  been  coni])leled  and  16 
Australian  tanks,  with  their  respective  oil  inimps,  have  been  erected. 
Houses  for  workmen  have  been  constructed,  and  the  petroleum  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  6  months  of  lOlS  was  04,000  cid)ic  meters, 
which  indicates  that  this  yeai-’s  outjmt  of  oil  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  1917.  The  wells  bored  from  1007  to  December  31, 1915,  liad 
a  greatly  reduced  flow  in  1016,  but  this  flow  became  stabilized  in 
1017,  and  seems  to  have  reached  a  normal  producticm  in  the  first  half 
of  1918.  The  wells  opened  during  the  first  half  of  1018  produced 
in  that  period  23,480  cuhic  meters,  as  com])ared  with  a  total  annual 
production  of  those  opened  in  1017  <'f  66,830  cuhic  meters.  The 
report  estimates  the  probable  outpiit  of  petroleum  from  these  wells 
in  1918  at  202,251  cubic  meters  of  oil,  or  11.5  per  cent  more  than  in 
1917.  The  cpiantity  of  i)etroleum  ex])orted  from  Puerto  Rivadavia 
during  the  fii’st  half  of  15)18  was  108,000  tons.  The  report  states 
that  to  complete  the  ]>ort  works  necessary  to  facilitate  the  proper 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  an  cxj)enditure  of  500,000  pesos, 
national  currency,  is  recpiired.  The  cultivation  of  PEANUTS  in 
the  Province  of  ('ordoba,  according  to  an  oflicial  rejx  rt,  increased 
during  the  last  two  years  to  the  extent  of  2,000  hectares.  The  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  very  abundant,  and  in  some  cases  has  risen  to  as 
high  as  3,000  kilos  per  hectare,  with  an  average  output  of  1,600  kilos 
per  hectare.  The  cultivation  of  this  legume  throughout  the  Rei)ublic 
during  the  agricidtural  year  1017-18  increased  more  than  20  ])er 

cent. - Up  to  the  15th  of  July,  1018,  the  cane  ground  from  the 

SUGAR  plantations  of  Tucuman  amounted  to  709,308  tons,  which 
000 
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produced  38,950  kilos  of  sugar.  Tlie  area  under  sugar-cane  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  Province  is  70,000  hectares.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  production  of  sugar  in  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  present 
year  will  he  1 30,000  tons,  which  is  much  less  than  the  normal  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has,  therefore, 
authorized  the  free  importation  into  Argentina  of  200,000  tons  of 
sugar. - In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 

ment  the  War  Trade  Board  has  authorized  the  exportation  from 
tlie  United  States  to  Argentina  of  a  maximum  quantity  of  500  tons 
of  UAUSTIU  SODA  for  use  in  the  soap  manufacturing  industry  of 

that  countrv. - An  issue  of  5,500,000  pesos,  national  currenev,  in 

BILLS  OF  THE  DENOMINATION  OF  50  CENTAVOS  is  to 
be  put  in  circulation  by  the  Conversion  Bank  in  Buenos  Aires  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year.  During  the  commercial  year  1917-18 
the  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY  trans]>ortcd  574,074  passengers, 
298,682  tons  of  cereals,  1,399,986  tons  of  wood,  principally  lirewood, 
458,395  tons  of  general  merchandise,  276,540  head  of  cattle,  9,629 

horses,  17,161  sheep,  and  5,418  hogs. - The  consul  general  of  the 

United  States  at  Buenos  Aires  reports  that  the  area  just  sown  to 
WHIOAT  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  estimated  at  17,000,000  acres 
or  a  decrease  of  900,000  acres  as  compared  with  the  area  sown  to 
that  cereal  last  year.  The  areas  sown  to  oats  and  linseed  during 
the  present  year  are  estimated,  respectively,  at  3,000,000  and 
3,400,000  acres,  or  a  decrease  in  the  oats  j)lanted  of  220,000  acres, 
and  in  the  area  sown  to  linseed  of  185,000  acres. 


BOLIVIA 
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Private  advices  from  La  Paz  announce  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  engage  in  the  RAISING  OF  ALPAtLVS  on  a  large  scale.  The 
enterprise  is  being  promoted  by  Asthenio  Mantilla  &  Larrea  Iler- 
manos,  who  have  opened  ollices  in  the  Bolivian  capital,  and  whose 
lands  for  grazing  and  other  ])urix)ses  are  located  in  districts  easily 
reached  by  railroad.  After  the  compatiy  gets  well  underway  it  is 
believed  that  large  quantities  of  alpaca  wool  will  he  offered  for  sale 
to  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world.  At  the  present  time 
many  of  these  animals  are  seen  roaming  about  the  highlands,  and  so 
far  no  systematic  work  has  been  done  for  producing  them  in  large 
quantities,  as  the  new  company  proposes.  — Engineer  Balderrama 
Merida  has  been  named  as  director  of  works  of  the  proj)osed  NEW 
AUTOMOBILE  HIGHWAY  between  Tarija  and  V'illazon,  a  distance 
approximating  80  miles.  Villazon  is  the  more  modern  designation 
of  the  town  in  southern  Bolivia,  opposite  La  Quiaca  in  Argentina, 
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while  Tarija  lies  northeastward  in  a  jirowin^  agricultural  and  cattle- 
raising  section.  'Hie  oidy  means  of  coinnumication  between  the  two 
places  at  present  is  hy  use  of  horse  or  mule,  so  that  a  highway  for 
vehicles  has  long  been  in  urgcuit  demand.  The  newly  apjiointed 
engineer  has  organized  a  working  force  and  began  construction  some 

weeks  ago. - The  report  presentetl  to  the  national  congress  of  1918 

by  the  minister  of  jiromotion  (Gohierno  y  Fomento),  Don  Julio 
Zamora,  contains  140  pages  of  interesting  matter  relative  to  railways, 
highways,  public  health,  national  museum,  municipalities,  automo¬ 
bile  services,  and  various  other  public  activities  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  foreign  countries  are  likely  to  he  called  ujM)n  to 
furnish  supplies.  Another  feature  of  this  report  is  the  LARGE  MAP 
OF  THE  KEPITJLIC,  86  by  30  inches,  ])re])ared  by  Engineer  Idia- 
quez,  and  ])rinted  in  several  colors,  showing  the  jihases  of  railway 
construction  up  to  the  iiresent  year,  lliis  rejiort  is  among  the  first 
of  the  jiresent  congressional  year  to  he  received  by  the  Bolivian 

legation  in  Washington. - The  Bolivian  consul  in  Antofagasta 

reiK)rts  the  arrival  in  that  port  of  6,800  “bultos”  or  parcels  of 
FREIGHT  for  transhipment  to  Bolivia.  This  cargo  represents  a 
large  variety  of  general  merchandise  imported  by  Bolivian  merchants 

and  contractors. - AUTO^R)BILE  SERVICE  for  freight  and 

])assengers  has  been  established  between  Cochabamba  and  Sucre,  the 
two  very  important  cities  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Last 
3'ear  the  railwav  was  completed  to  Cochabamba,  and  the  electric 
railroad  in  the  direction  of  Sucre  has  reached  Ai-ani.  With  the  con¬ 
struction  work  on  a  new  railroad  between  Potosi  and  Sucre  being 
actively  pushed  (motor  service  already  established),  and  the  new 
automobile  service  from  Cochabamba  to  Sucre,  the  latter  is  made 
accessible  bv  modern  means  and  ere  long  will  enjoy  railway  facilities. 
Reports  indicate  that  many  agricultural  districts  along  the  route  of 
the  motor  cars  are  awaking  to  the  possibilities  of  production  and 
facilities  for  marketing  crojis  have  never  been  so  good  as  at  present. 
Also  ])assengers  ma\'  take  train  in  La  Paz  and  ])ass  by  Oruro  to 
Cochabamba  and  thence  by  motorcar  to  Sucre,  covering  the  distance, 
318  miles,  in  quicker  time  than  ever  before. - Shipments  of  RAIL¬ 

WAY  M.VTE RIALS  and  rolling  stock  have  arrived  at  Arica  for 
service  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad,  which  additions  will  improve 
both  freight  and  passenger  service  between  the  port  and  the  Bolivian 

capital. - Y'Ol'XG  WOMEN  OF  LA  PAZ  are  preparing  to  form 

the  11  clubs  of  the  city  in  which  the\'  are  interested  into  an  association 
for  further  developing  lines  of  activity  in  common,  lliere  are  three 
clubs  composed  of  young  ladies  of  social  circles;  three  are  made  up  of 
students  or  graduates  of  the  American  Institute;  two  from  graduates 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Commerce;  two  from  the  Liceo  de  Senori- 
tas;  and  one  from  the  Girl  Scouts  organization. - Under  date  of 
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Aiijiust  6  hist,  the  anniversary  of  national  iiulejieiulence,  K1  Xorle, 
of  La  Paz,  publislied  a  23-j)a<>:e  edition,  wliich  carried  more  than  100 
illustrations  of  commercial,  industrial,  educational,  and  other  features 
of  NATIONAL  PliOdfiESS.  This  edition  rellects  a  vast  amount  of 
work  and  expense,  and  forms  a  "oncral  review  of  Bolivia’s  more 
recent  developments. 


BRAZIL 


A  rej)ort  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paido  shows  that  during 
the  past  three  years — that  is  to  say,  since  the  heginning  of  the  hhiro- 
pean  war — 328  NhAV  INDUSTRIAL  t'ONt'EJtNS,  representing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  14,087,624  milreis  (milreis  =  about  SO. 23),  were 
established  in  that  commonwealth.  In  other  States  of  the  Kejmhlic 
during  the  same  period  new  industries  were  established  as  follows: 
State  of  Parana,  36;  State  of  Pernambuco,  State  of  ('atarina,  14; 
State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sid,  148,  representing  a  total  capital  of 

15,353,861  milreis;  State  of  Para,3,and  theStateof  Parahvha,  10. - 

Tht?  FIRST  JOUKNALISTK’  t’ONGRESS  OF  BRAZIL  was  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Se|)temher  10  to  21,  1018,  in  commemoration  of 
the  founding  of  journalism  in  that  country.  Among  the  imj)ortant 
subjects  discussed  were  the  following:  History  of  journalism  in 
Brazil;  })lans  for  a  Pan  American  congress  of  journalists,  to  he  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  annivei-sary  of  Brazilian  independence:  ethics  of  journal¬ 
ism;  ju’css  associations,  means  of  coordination;  establishment  of  a 
school  of  journalism;  and  necessity  and  means  of  establishing  in  Brazil 
paper  factories  capable  of  producing  suflicient  (piantities  of  news¬ 
print  paper  for  domestic  consumjition. - The  decree  of  June  5,  1018, 

issued  in  accordance  v  ith  the  law  of  December  31,  1017,  imposing  a 
TAX  OF  5  Ph7R  C'P]NT  on  dividends  of  hanks,  corporations,  and 
comjianies  whose  cajutal  has  been  constituted  by  shares  issued  in 
Brazil,  became  operative  on  July  1,  1018.  The  tax  is  ])ayahle  within 
30  days  after  the  dividends  are  declared,  and  distribution  of  profits 
are  forbidden  until  the  tax  rec|uirements  are  satisfied.  Goncerns 
failing  to  pay  the  tax  within  the  period  specified  are  sidiject  to  a  fine 
of  1  ])er  cent  of  same,  and  companies  faihng  to  make  a  report  of 

dividends  are  subject  to  a  fine. - The  President  of  the  Rejmhlic  has 

authorized  the  establishment  of  an  AGKK’ULTL'RAL  STATION 
at  Caxamhu  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  This 
station  is  to  make  a  specialty  of  gardening  and  fruit  culture  and  will 

train  abandoned  children  as  farm  hands  and  garden  workers. - 

The  department  of  agricidture  of  the  Brazilian  Government  estimates 
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that  tlu'  I5KAX  CROP  of  tiu'  Ropuhlic  (lurin';  tlu*  jjiosent  year  will 
amount  to  ahout  :{■)(),()((()  tons.  ()v(‘r  half  of  tlu'  ostiniatcd  produc¬ 
tion,  or  ap])roximatcly  1  NO. ()()()  tons  of  this  (piantity,  will  conu'  from 
tlu'  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  tons  from  Minas  (Icracs,  and  (>0,000 

tons  from  Rio  (Irandc  do  Sid.  Hidoro  tlu*  Euroju'an  war  Brazil  im- 
jiorted  beans  in  eonsiderahle  (piantities  to  meid  the  lU'cds  of  domestie 
eonsum])tion.  Xow,  howiwer,  the  (piantity  of  this  h'gume  raised 
in  the  country  is  sullieient  to  supply  the  home  (hunands  and  leave  a 

large  surplus  for  ('xport. - According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 

Latin  American  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Brazil,  with  an  area  of  over  iS.OOO, 000  s(piare  kilometers,  or 
more  than  4')  jier  cent  of  tin*  total  area  of  South  America,  now  has 
•JO, (DO  kilometers  of  RAILROAD  MILEAGE  in  ojieration,  4,184 
kilometers  under  construction,  and  T.oOO  kilometers  of  jiroposed 
lines  a])]>roved  by  theGovernment.  — During  tbe  fiscal  year  1917-18 
the  Ignited  States  imjiorted  COFFEE  from  Brazil  to  the  amount  of 
.7, 701. 964  liags  of  132  jamnds  each,  as  compared  with  7,0")0,6o0  bags 
in  1916-17.  Figures  have  Ix'en  jirepaiTd  showing  that  on  September 

6,  1918,  there  were  6,8')1,0()()  bags  of  c()ff(‘e  on  hand  in  Santos  and 

SS4,(KK)  in  Rio  de  flaneiro,  as  compared  with  2,825,()()()  bags  in  these 
places  on  the  same  date  of  1917. - An  executive  decri'e  of  August 

7,  1!)1S,  authoriz('s  the  AMERK’AX  STEEL  (X).’S  Brazilian  corpor¬ 
ation,  a  branch  of  the  American  Ste(4  Export  Co.  of  X'ew  York  City, 

to  do  business  in  the  Republic. - An  executive  decree  of  Julv  31, 

1918,  ])ermits  TYPEWRITTEX  AXD  PJfIXTED  COXTIfAcfs  to 
be  filed  with  tbe  Government  departments.  Formerly  onh’  manu¬ 
script  documents  of  this  nature  were  accepted. 


At  midnight  on  August  31,  1918,  CIIILEAX  TIME  was  changed 
in  accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of  a  Government  decree  dated 
August  16  last,  the  oflicial  time  having  Ix'en  advanced  42  minutes 
and  46  si'conds,  in  conformity  with  the  system  of  time  adopted  by 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  exc(‘ption  of  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  Argentina,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Russia.  The  new 
time  is  based  on  the  meridian  of  Girenwich  instead  of  local  meridians, 
the  hour  being  fixed  according  to  tbe  sixtieth  Givenwicb  west  merid¬ 
ian.  The  XI'AV  CABIXET  of  the  Pivsident  of  ('Idle,  as  jiublished 
in  Las  ritimas  Xoticias,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Santiago,  is  as  follows: 
Pedro  (iarefa  de  la  Huerta,  minister  of  interior;  Ruperto  Bahamonde, 
minister  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Francisco  Landa,  minister  of  in¬ 
dustry;  Alcibiades  Roldan,  minister  of  justice  and  public  instruc- 
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tioii;  Anibal  Barrios,  ininistc'r  of  finance,  and  Victor  Kol)lcs, 
minister  of  war.  This  cahinct  took  the  oath  of  oflicc  on  Scptcinhcr 

f)  last. - An  EXPOSITION  OF  AITOMOBILES  and  airplanes 

was  held  at  the  Quinta  Normal,  Santiajio,  from  tin*  (itli  to  the  13lh 
of  October,  lt)lS.  The  exposition  was  larjicly  attended  and  was 
(piite  successful,  especially  from  an  ('ducat ional  standpoint.  The 
association  of  automohilists  of  Valparaiso,  which  or<ranized  two  years 
aj'o  and  which  now  has  a  mend)ership  of  :t()().  was  well  represented. 
In  1917  this  association  s|)ent  4,5,000  pesos  in  improvin''  tin*  roads  in 
the  vieinitv  of  Valparaiso,  Vina  del  Mar,  and  Santiago.  An 
AVierLTUKAL  EXPOSITION  was  lu'ld  in  Temueo  on  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  Septc'inher  last,  and  on  the  20tli  of  the  same  month 
an  auction  sale  of  prize  winners  and  other  fowls  of  the  exhibit  took 
|)laee.-  In  the  northern  ])art  of  (diile,  and  ('sp('eially  in  the  Azajta 
Valh'v  and  otlun*  valh'vs  of  Taena,  KK'E  has  he('n  sneeessfully 
jirown  in  spite  of  the  diflieulti(‘s  caused  by  lack  of  irrijiation  works. 
Experiments  in  raisin<i  this  cereal  have  recently  been  made  at  Lilian's 
on  the  Alta  (Iraeia  ranch  with  seed  imported  from  Valeeneia,  Spain, 
and  the  n'sults  were  very  satisfactory  and  show  that  rice  can  he 
firown  to  advantafie  in  that  s('etion  of  ('hile.  Luis  Lagarrifiue  has 
h('en  awarded  by  the  Oovernment  of  ('Idle  the  contract  for  the 
completion  of  the  ANTOFAdASTA  POITP  EVOKES  at  a  cost  of 
22,089,,3()1  Chilean  fjold  pesos  (jjold  pc'so  80.3(),')).  The  hoard 
of  public  instruction  of  the  (lovernment  of  Chile  has  ajiproved  the 
n'solution  of  the  (k'jiartment  of  laws  and  jiolitieal  sciences  of  the 
Cniversity  of  ('Idle  awardin';  a  j)rize  of  .5, ()()()  p('sos,  national  eurrenev, 
to  Valentin  Letelier,  of  Santiaf;o,  for  his  work  entitled  ‘‘()rij;en 
Social  del  Derec'ho”  (Social  Origin  of  Law)  submitted  by  him  in 
the  last  hu'iinial  conti'st  held  under  the  auspice's  of  the  department  of 
laws  of  the  l^niversity  of  Chile.  The  four  lar<'e  IRKKIATION 
('ANALS  of  Chile,  eonstruetion  work  on  which  was  h('j;un  under 
the  ju'ovisions  of  law  295.3  of  Deee'inher,  1914,  are  as  follows:  The 
(^uillota  ('anal,  known  as  ‘‘El  Maueo,”  ])lanned  to  irrigate  5,000 
hectares  of  land  and  to  cost  1,000, 000  pesos,  national  currency; 
the  Manic  Canal  intended  to  water  42,000  heetan's  of  land  and  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  8,500,000  pesos;  the  Laja  ('anal,  ea|)ahle  of  irrigating 
■‘18,400  heetan's  of  land  and  estimated  to  cost  l,978,0t)0  ju'sos,  and 
the  Melado  ('anal  with  a  capacity  for  irrigating  31,118  heetairs  of 
land  and  estimated  to  cost  5,194,000  ju'sos.  Tlu'se  four  irrigation 
canals  are,  then'fore,  planned  to  irrigate  110,518  lu'ctaivs  of  land  and 

are  estimated  to  cost  17,272,000  ])esos. -  The  (lOvernment  of  ('hile 

has  contracted  with  the  Lota  ('oal  Miiu's  at  ('oronel  for  ('OAL  lU'eded 

in  the  opc'ration  of  the  Ariea  to  La  Paz  Railway. -  Dr.  Cadiz  has 

been  appointed  to  represent  the  ('hilean  (lovernment  at  the  MEDI¬ 
CAL  COMdRESS  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October,  1918. - 
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Press  reports  state  that  the  Cliilean  (loveriiment  has  ordered  from 
the  United  States  the  material  necessary  for  installinfj  special  fac¬ 
tories  in  (diile  for  the  ('OXSTKIXTION  OF  PASSENGER 
GOAGIIES  and  other  equijiment  for  the  State  railways. 


On  St'ptemher  14,  PUS,  Gen.  Jorge  Ilolgum  was  elected  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  SECOND  DESIGNATE  or  ^'ice  President  of  the  Itepidilic 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  triumphing  over  the  candidates  of  the  Progressive  and 
Liberal  Parlies. —  -Dr.  Manuel  Carvajal  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Colombian  LhXiATION  AT  LIMA,  Peru.  Dr.  (^xrv'ajal 
will  act  as  charge  d’affaires  until  a  new  minister  is  appointed  to 

take  the  place  of  Dr.  Gonzalez  Valencia,  who  recently  resigned. - 

Ricardo  Galvis  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENEIIAL  of  Colom¬ 
bia  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  and  Victor  M.  Prieto  consul  at 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. - The  consid  of  (Mlornhia  at  Curasao, 

Dutch  IVest  Indies,  stall's  that  the  IMPORTS  of  that  is'and  from 
Colombia  in  1!)17  consisted  of  J8,J()()  kilos  of  products,  valued  at 
SO!),!)!)!).  The  exports  from  Curasao  to  Colombia  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  2,445  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  8101,000. 

-  A  late  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  IVorks  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Colombia  contains  a  resume  of  the  Government’s  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  proposed  PUERTO  IVILCIIES  RAILWAY  project, 
ollicially  known  as  the  Gri'at  Central  Northern  Railway  Co.  This 
company  lias  offered  to  make  settlement  with  the  Government,  the 
latter  to  he  released  from  all  its  obligations  in  connection  with  the 
concession  and  to  take  over  the  railway  property  upon  the  payment 
of  t‘3()(),0()0  in  casli,  or  if  paid  in  6  per  cent  interest-hearing  bonds 
the  amount  to  he  increased  30  per  cent.  At  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  the  report  the  jiroposal  was  under  consideration.  President  Marco 
Fidel  Suarez  in  his  inaugural  message  of  August  7,  1918,  states  that 
the  Puerto  Wilches  controversy  has  been  settled. - An  EXPOS¬ 

ITION  OF  NATIONAL  PAINTINGS  was  held  in  August  last  in 
the  art  pavilion  in  Independence  Park,  Bogota.  Among  the  exhibits 
wen'  paintings  from  Borrero,  Llanos,  Paramo,  Zamora,  Cano,  Camjni- 
zano,  Gomez,  Quijano,Moros,  Gonzalez  Camargo,  and  other  Colombian 

artists.  - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  recognized  as  a  juridic 

entity  the  SOCIAL  CLUB  for  young  jieople  recently  organized  in 
tlie  National  Capital. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law  appropri¬ 

ating  .825,000  to  he  expended  in  finishing  the  reconstruction  of 
ROSARIO  COLLEGE. - The  consul  of  Colombia  at  Valladolid, 
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Spain,  recommends  the  P^XPORTATION  OF  CEIKEALS  from 
(’olombia  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  goods  mamifactured  in  that 

country. - The  work  of  DKEDGIXO  THE  CAUCA  KIVEE, 

which  was  commenced  at  Bermejal  and  for  which  an  a])propriation 
of  $30,000  was  made  by  Congress,  still  continues.  The  j)roper 
dredging  of  this  stream,  according  to  the  report  of  engineers  who  have 
made  an  examination  of  the  same,  will  render  it  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.-  — Dr.  Eduardo  Restrepo  S.  has  been  appointed 
GOVhvRXOR  of  the  Dejiartment  of  (hindinamarca.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  pejial  colony  at 
Landazuri  with  the  object  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the 
CARARE  HIGHWAY  which  is  planned  to  iiin  from  Bogota  to 
Puerto  Berrios,  passing  thi'ough  the  rich  and  populous  Departments 
of  Antioquia  and  Caldas,  across  the  Carare  Valley  into  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Cundinamar.)a,  Boyacii  and  South  Santander. - “El 

Xeuvo  Tiempo,”  a  daily  newspaper  of  Bogota,  states  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  SILK  WORMS  and  the  development  of  silk  manufacture  can 
easily  be  made  one  of  the  most  promising  industries  of  the  Republic, 
since  in  j)arts  of  Colombia  the  climate  is  ])erfectly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulhei'ry  tree  which  furnishes  the  food  recpiired  in 
the  raising  of  silkworms.  Experiments  made  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
Departments  of  Santander,  (kmdinamarca,  and  other  ])laces  in  the 
Republic  are  reported  to  have  been  entirely  successful. 
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The  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  modified 
a  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  on  July  12,  19KS, 
with  Cyrus  French  Wicker  for  agricidtural  exploitati«>n  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the.  Republic  covering  a  strij)  of  land  a  maritime 
mile  in  width.  Accoiding  to  the  new  modifications,  which  were 
approved  by  President  Tinoco  on,  vSeptemlx'r  4  last,  a  lease  is  made 
to  the  aforesaid  concessionaire  foi-  a  term  of  oO  years  of  20  alteniating 
lots  of  land,  a  mile  in  width,  counting  from  the  high  tide  level  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  section  of  Costa  Rica  north  of  Port  Limon,  meas¬ 
ured  from  the  mouth  of  the  Moin  River  and  extending  to  a  point 
3  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Costa  Rica-Xicaragua  frontier.  This  land 
represents  an  area  of  ,5,000  hectares  and  is  to  be  used  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  COCONUT  GROVES,  not  less  than  1,000  hectares  to  be 
])lanted  within  the  fii-st  five  years,  and  a  minimum  of  1 ,000  hectares 
of  additional  land  to  bo  set  out  within  succeeding  periods  of  five 
years  until  3,000  hectares  have  been  planted  to  cocomit  groves. 
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For  this  laud  the  Goveniineut  is  to  receive  annually  a  i(Mital  of  $1, 
American  gold,  per  hectare  for  the  .‘1,000  hectares  used  for  coconut 
groves,  and  an  additional  -SI  annually  per  hectare  during  the  period 
of  use  for  such  other  lands  in  excess  of  tlu'-  (plant  ity  referred  to  as 
may  he  utilized  by  the  concessionaire.  At  the  expiration  of  the  .50 
years  these  lands,  togidhei-  with  all  buildings,  improvennuits,  tram¬ 
ways,  factories,  etc.,  existing  thereon  and  which  are  of  a  permanent 
nature,  are  to  become  tlie  pro[)erty  of  the  State.  The  concessionaire 
agr(‘(‘s  to  organize  in  the  United  States  within  the  next  1‘2  months  a 
corporation  under  the  name  of  '‘Goconut  Plantations  Company  of 
Costa  Rica,”  and  is  autliorized  to  transfer  all  of  his  interests  in  the 
concession  to  said  concern,  which  shall  have  a  |)aid-up  capital  of 
S600,()()0  availahh'  for  use  in  the  cultivation  of  coconut  groves  and 
of  commercial  fruits  adapted  to  the  coast  legion  of  the  country.  A 
spia-ial  tax  of  one  one-hundnalth  of  a  gold  c(don  (colon  =  ?0.465d),  is 
to  he  paid  to  the  Government  for  each  coconut  exported,  20  cidones 
g<dd  for  each  ton  of  copra  exported,  and  dO  colones  gold  per  ton  of 
coconut  oil  expoit('d.  The  concessionaire,  also  agre('s  to  explore  the 
lagoons  on  both  sides  of  the  Tortuguero  Rivei’,  hetweiui  that  stream 
and  the  Moin  River,  within  a  period  of  .‘10  months,  and  to  submit 
a  plan  to  the  Government  for  opiuiing  said  lagoons  to  tratlic  and 
operating  therein  boats  of  a  draft  of  1.25  meters.  The  conci'ssionaire 
has  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  railways,  tramways,  tidegraph 
and  t('lephone  lim^s,  wham^s,  landings,  canals,  lighthouses,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  the  enterprise,  and  to  (establish  such  ports  as  may 
1)0  necessary  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  trafhe.  'I'he  concessionaire 
also  agrees  to  establish  in  some  city  of  the  Republic  W'ithin  the  next 
live  yeai-s  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  coconut  oil,  and  to  sell 

said  oil  in  Gosta  Rica  at  a  reasonable  price, - An  executive 

decree  of  August  24  last,  provides  that  the  1st  of  Sejitemher  of 
each  year,  following  September  1,  191S,  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Jose  Maria  Castro,  a  (^)sta  Rioin  patiiot  twice  ])resident  of  the 

Republic,  shall  he  a  XATFOXAL  HOLIDAY. - President  Tinoco 

has  ajipointed  Lie.  Tobias  Ziifiiga  Montilfar  MIXISTER  OF 

FORFIGX  RKLATIOXS,  justice,  w'orship,  and  charity. - Twenty 

(piintals  of  SEED  WHEAT  wuxs  recently  received  in  Costa  Rica  for 
distribution  by  the  Government  to  farmers. 


The  Board  of  Trade,  Industry  and  Xavigation  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  recently  resolved  to  purchase  the  old  convent  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  central  parts"ofithe 
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city  of  Habana,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  thereon  a  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  BUILDING.  The  committee  appointed  to  secure 
plans  made  the  first  award  to  Luis  Echeverria,  who  represented  a 
firm  of  Hahana  architects.  According  to  these  plans  the  building  is 
to  be  five  stories  high  and  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  not  in 

excess  of  $300, 000. - The  annual  REPORT  OF  THE  CUBAN 

RAILWAY  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  shows  a  dividend  of 
$12.82  per  share  of  common  stock,  as  compared  with  $1.24  during 
the  previous  year.  The  Government  of  Cuba  has  made  advances  to 

this  railway  aggregating  $3, 000, 000. - A  Habana  newspaper 

announces  the  construction  of  a  NEW  RAILWAY  from  Punta  de 
Hicaco  to  the  inlet  of  Cochin  Bay,  Province  of  Matanzas.  The  pro¬ 
posed  road  will  pass  through  the  sugar-cane  zone  of  said  province. 
- According  to  press  reports  the  Cuban  Government  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  Dr.  George  Rouma,  a  well-known  BELGIAN  PHYSI¬ 
CIAN,  who  is  due  to  arrive  in  Habana  at  an  early  date,  to  render 

professional  services  to  the  Cuban  Government. - The  Board  of 

the  Port  of  Habana  has  appointed  a  committee  of  engineers  to 
report  upon  the  DREDGING  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NUEVO  GERONA 

and  other  important  ports  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. - The  Academy  of 

Science  of  Habana  recently  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  formu¬ 
lating  plans  for  raising  by  popular  subscription  funds  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  to  Juan  Clemente  Zenca,  the  noted 

Cuban  poet. - According  to  press  reports  the  President  of  the 

Republic  of  Chile  has  appointed  Seilor  Fidel  Munoz  MINISTER  of 

that  country  near  the  Government  of  Cuba. - The  NATIONAL 

BOAT  RACES  of  sailing  yachts  were  opened  at  Marianao,  a  suburb 

of  Habana,  on  September  22  last. - The  President  of  the  Republic 

has  appointed  Dr.  Rafael  Menocal  Cueto  to  represent  the  Cuban 
Government  at  the  CONGRESS  OF  SURGEONS  which  has  been 

called  to  meet  in  New  York  City  during  the  present  month. - 

President  Menocal  has  appointed  Sefior  Vicente  Gran  to  study  in 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  the  IMMIGRATION 

problem. - ^According  to  press  reports  a  reorganization  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  of  Cuba  is  now  being  effected  with 
the  object  of  teaching  agriculture  in  these  institutions  along  more 

practical  lines. - The  Hydro-Electric  Co.  of  Matanzas,  a  corporation 

having  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  agreed  to  furnish  the  city  of 
Matanzas  with  electric  current  for  light  and  power.  The  company 
referred  to  has  a  concession  to  use  the  Camino,  the  Paso  Fabian,  and 

the  Cafias  waterfalls  in  generating  electric  power. - The  President 

has  authorized  one  of  the  large  sugar  centrals  to  bring  into  the  country 
500  HAITIAN  LABORERS  to  work  on  its  sugar  plantations. 
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Cuban  mining  interests  in  the  Dominican  Republic  have  organized 
the  Perseverancia  Nickel  Co.  to  develop  and  exploit  the  NICKEL 
DEPOSITS  of  the  Perseverancia  mine  at  Sierra  Prieta,  19  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  between  the  headwaters  of 
the  Juca  and  Dajao  Rivers,  two  small  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Ozama  River  about  7  miles  above  the  National  Capital.  The  mine 
contains  low-grade  ore  and  in  order  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
must  be  worked  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  the  ore 
by  blasting  it  from  open  cuts  and  transport  it  to  the  port  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  shipment  abroad  until  a  hydroelectric  smelter  can  be 
erected  to  treat  the  ore  in  the  country.  This  company,  as  well  as 
the  Santo  Domingo  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  and  the  Cibao  Mining 
Co.,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Dominican  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  domiciles  in  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 

the  country. - The  Dominican  commission  of  1917,  established 

by  Executive  order  No.  60  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
ADJUDICATING  CLAIMS  against  the  Dominican  Republic,  has 
rendered  a  preliminary  report  covering  the  claims  presented  and 
registered,  but  not  yet  adjudicated,  showing  that  more  than  8,800 
claims  have  been  filed  having  a  face  value  aggregating  about 
$15,000,000.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Government  for 
the  payment  of  such  of  these  claims  as  may  be  allowed,  liquidation 
to  be  made  either  in  bonds  or  in  cash.  If  in  bonds,  these  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  from  January  1,  1918,  interest 
payable  semiannually  on  the  1st  day  of  January  and  July  of  each 
year.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  is  redeemable  on  or  before  January 
1,  1938,  in  United  States  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent.  These  bonds 

are  exempt  from  national  and  municipal  taxes. - The  United  States 

consul  at  Puerto  Plata  reports  that  a  new  CHAMBER  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE  was  recently  established  in  Sanchez,  an  important  port  on 
Samana  Bay  and  the  center  of  the  cacao  industry  of  the  island. 
During  the  past  12  months  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Puerto  Plata,  Monte  Cristi,  and  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. - 

The  sugar  estate  known  as  the  “Central  Romana,”  which  recently 
completed  the  erection  of  a  modern  2,000-ton  factory,  estimates  that 
it  will  be  able  to  grind  during  the  coming  season  250,000  tons  of  the 
350,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  produced  on  its  estate,  and  that  the 
yield  of  SUGAR  from  this  central  wUl  be  40,000  tons.  The  remaining 
100,000  tons  of  cane  are  to  be  shipped  to  Guanica,  Porto  Rico,  to 
be  ground  there.  The  United  States  consul  at  Santo  Domingo 
reports  that  during  the  present  year  there  were  five  new  mills  under 
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construction  in  the  Republic,  representing  an  investment  of 
$4,000,000,  and  that  the  outlay  for  new  machinery  and  for  improve¬ 
ments  during  the  year  for  existing  sugar  estates  represents  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  $1,800,000.  The  output  of  sugar  from  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  Santo  Domingo  consular  district  during  the  season 
1917-18  is  estimated  at  286,860,300  pounds,  or  about  1,200,000 
pounds  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
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President  A.  Baquerizo  Moreno,  in  a  message  delivered  to  the 
National  Congress  on  August  10,  1918,  states  that  the  MIXED 
BOUNDARY  COMMISSION  for  carrying  into  effect  the  boundary 
treaty  of  July  15,  1916,  with  Colombia,  has  completed  its  work  in 
the  central  and  western  regions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

Art.  49  of  the  Convention. - In  July  last  the  Southern  RAILWAY 

Co.  began  the  straightening  of  its  line  between  San  Juan  Chico  and 
Riobamba  in  accordance  with  its  contract  with  the  Government. 
The  contractors  of  the  Quito  to  Esmeraldas  Railway  have  prepared 
plans  showing  that  the  section  from  Quito  to  Ibarra  will  have  a 
length  of  167  kilometers  and  a  3.5  per  cent  gradient.  The  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  estimated  to  cost  8,029,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867). 
The  Ibarra  Railway  is  to  be  built  in  two  sections.  The  Ibarra 
section,  on  which  work  was  commenced  on  August  10,  1917,  has  31 
kilometers  graded,  and  has  completed  6  open  and  87  covered  culverts. 
The  Chimbacalle  section  has  24  kilometers  graded.  The  Sibambe  to 
Cuenca  Railway  is  divided  into  3  constructing  sections,  namely,  the 
Sibambe,  Cuenca,  and  Chimchi  to  Tambo  sections.  The  Curaray 
Railway  will  soon  be  entirely  completed  to  Pelileo.  Thirty  kilo¬ 
meters  of  the  line  are  now  in  operation. - During  the  present  year 

the  contractors  engaged  in  the  sanitation  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil 
completed  Reservoir  No.  2,  laid  a  number  of  sample  pavements  in 
the  city,  and  have  nearly  finished  the  walls  of  the  pier.  Work  has 
been  partially  suspended  because  of  the  lack  of  materials.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  SANITARY  WORKS  on  January  1,  1914, 
and  up  to  August  of  the  present  year,  the  contractors  have  received 

sums  aggregating  £243,097. - In  1917  the  Government  of  Ecuador 

expended  1,213,528  sucres  for  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION,  and  will 
expend  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  present  year  1,300,000 
sucres.  For  the  six  normal  schools  of  Quito  an  appropriation  was 
made  of  90,000  sucres  for  use  in  1918. - In  1917  the  DEMO¬ 

GRAPHIC  STATISTICS  of  the  Republic  show  74,386  births,  10,016 
marriages,  and  41,531  deaths.  During  the  five  years  from  1913  to 
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1917  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  148,592. - The  IMPORTS 

of  Ecuador  during  the  first  half  of  1917,  according  to  figures  given  in 
the  President’s  message,  amounted  to  2,791,073  sucres,  as  compared 
with  1,630,695  sucres  during  the  same  period  of  1918.  The  exports 
during  the  first  half  of  1918  decreased  to  the  amount  of  88,241 

sucres  in  1918  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1917. - The 

Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Ecuador  has  brought  from 
the  United  States  COINS  of  the  denomination  of  5  centavos  to  the 
value  of  399,000  sucres,  and  coins  of  the  denomination  of  10  centavos 
to  the  value  of  100,000  sucres. 


An  article  just  published  in  the  Diario  de  Centro  America,  a  daily 
newspaper  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  calls  attention  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  existing  in  that  country  for  the  utilization  of  the  FIBER 
OF  THE  BANANA  and  other  plants  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  sacks.  An  abundance  of  the  raw  material  is  available  at  points 
suitable  for  the  estabhshment  of  this  industry  from  the  viewpoint 
of  labor,  transportation,  and  other  facilities.  The  imported  supply 
of  these  articles,  not  only  in  Guatemala  but  throughout  Central  and 
South  America,  is  at  present  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  banana  fiber  is  easily  extracted,  and  it  is  claimed  in 
this  article  that  experiments  show  that  bags  manufactured  from  it 
are  as  strong  as  the  celebrated  jute  sacks  of  India  and  can  be  offered 
to  consumers  in  Central  America  at  very  much  lower  prices.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  a  field  in  which  foreign  capital  could  be 
profitably  invested.  Another  promising  industry,  among  a  number 
which  could  be  mentioned,  is  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  raw 
material  for  this  purpose  being  easily  obtainable  in  the  Republic  in 
vast  quantities.  Wrapping  and  other  papers  could  with  but  little 
difficulty  and  at  a  minimum  outlay  be  manufactured  in  Guatemala, 
and  prices  could  doubtless  be  obtained  for  the  product  that  would 

leave  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers. - A  new 

publication  entitled  REVIEW  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES  (Revista  de  Ciencias  Farmaceuticas  y 
Naturales)  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  September  last. 
The  magazine  is  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Students  of  Pharmacy 

and  Natural  Sciences. - One  of  the  most  important 'of  the  recent 

acts  of  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  in  the  field  of  education 
was  the  founding  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  of  a  pubhcation  entitled 
the  GUATEMALAN  EDUCATOR  (El  Educador  Guatemalteco) , 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction  of  the  Government 
of  Guatemala,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  on  September  15 
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last,  date  of  the  political  emancipation  of  Guatemala.  The  object 
of  the  magazine,  as  stated  in  its  prospectus,  is  to  issue  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  governing  public  instruction  in  general  and  the 
teaching  of  each  branch  and  subject  in  particular.  The  magazine 
will,  therefore,  have  a  section  of  pedagogics  and  a  section  devoted 
to  methods  of  instruction,  and  will  contain  simple  and  practical 
lessons  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  textbooks  which  often,  in  the 
opinion  of  educators,  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  necessaiy  to 
obtain  the  results  desired.  In  other  words  the  prime  object  of  the 

publication  is  to  teach  the  teacher  how  and  what  to  teach. - ^An 

executive  decree  of  July  20,  1918,  requires  PHYSICIANS  AND 
PHARMACISTS  who  have  received  diplomas  from  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy  of  Guatemala,  or  who  are  connected  with 
that  institution,  to  give  their  services  to  the  nation  for  at  least  a 
year  at  such  place  and  compensation  as  the  Government  may  deter¬ 
mine. - President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has  issued  an  order 

requiring  the  establishment  of  a  MECHANICAL  WORKSHOP  in 
the  national  capital.  The  shop  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  H.  M. 
Montanelli  and  w'Ul  be  equipped  for  the  repair  of  airplanes,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  motorcycles,  wireless  installations,  etc.,  belonging  to  the 
Government. 


A  press  dispatch  from  New  York  announces  the  death  of  Gen. 
MICHAEL  ORESTE,  one  time  president  of  Haiti.  Gen.  Oreste  died 
of  pneumonia  and  complications  soon  after  landing  at  an  American 
port  from  France;  he  became  seriously  ill  during  the  trip.  Mr.  Oreste 
was  born  in  Jacmel,  Haiti,  59  years  ago;  educated  in  law,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  Haiti  in  1890,  a 
senator  in  1911,  and  president  of  the  Republic  in  1913.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  by  Gen.  Theodore  and  Oreste  Zamor  forced  his  abdication  and 

flight  in  January,  1914. - M.  Dejean  de  la  Batie,  MINISTER  OF 

FRANCE  in  Haiti,  has  left  Port  au  Prince  to  return  to  his  country; 
M.  Delage,  of  the  French  Legation,  has  been  appointed  charg6  d’af¬ 
faires. - ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  M.  L.  C. 

Lh6risson  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  EDUCATION  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  the  schools  of  the  country. - October  7,  which  was 

selected  as  HAITIAN  DAY  in  New  York  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  fourth  Liberty  loan,  was  declared  a  pub¬ 
lic  holiday  by  the  Haitian  Government;  all  public  offices  were  closed 

and  a  military  review  was  held  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. - ^At  a 

meeting  of  the  Society  of  Lawyers  of  Port  au  Prince,  M.  Emile  Des- 
landes  has  been  elected  “BATONNIER”  of  the  order.  The  follow- 
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ing  members  of  the  society  have  been  chosen  as  councillors :  Chris¬ 
tian  Mitton,  secretary  of  the  council;  L£lio  Joseph,  Clement  Domi¬ 
nique,  Isnard  Raymond,  Alfred  G61in,  Rodolphe  Barrau,  Em.  Rampy, 

F61ix  Lamy,  and  L4on  Alfred. - The  department  of  commerce  has 

been  informed  that  a  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  will  soon  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  the  Haitian  ports. - A  very' 

interesting  article,  printed  in  English,  dealing  with  HAITI  AND  ITS 
PROGRESS,  appeared  recently  in  the  Matin,  a  daily  newspaper  of 
Port  au  Prince.  The  purpose  of  this  article  was,  according  to  the 
writer,  “to  correct  false  impressions  on  Haiti  gained  from  imreliable 
sources  and  to  raise  this  little  Republic  in  the  estimation  of  the 
American  public.”  The  following  is  a  short  extract  of  this  article: 
“Haiti,  called  by  her  friends  ‘Queen  of  the  Islands,’  has  reached  a 
very  high  mark  in  music,  art,  and  agriculture,  and  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  tourists  the  world  over,  because  of  its  temperate  climate 
and  beautiful  scenery.  The  language  of  this  island  is  French;  its 
schools,  theaters,  and  hotels  are  French,  and  likewise  its  wines,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  perfumes,  thus  making  the  island  a  miniature  France. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Haiti  holds  a  strategic  position 
geographically,  a  fact  which  gives  the  country  pronounced  impor¬ 
tance.” - A  recent  executive  decree  appoints  the  following  gentle¬ 

men  members  of  the  COURT  OF  CASSATION :  President,  Auguste 
Bonamy;  vice  president,  Anselme  F16chier;  judges,  Flavius  Baron, 
Emmanuel  Eth^art,  Anujicius  Champagne,  Justin  D6v6t,  and  J.  J.  F. 
Magny. 


The  Honduras  Sugar  Distilling  Co.  at  Montecristo,  Department  of 
Atlantida,  owns  and  operates  what  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  SUGAR  CENTRAL  in  the  Republic.  The  supply  of 
sugar  cane  is  obtained  from  the  company’s  own  cane  fields  which 
cover  an  area  of  2,000  hectares,  and  from  the  fields  of  a  number  of 
small  plantations  in  the  vicinity,  the  value  of  the  sugar  cane  from 
the  latter  source  from  February  to  the  middle  of  May  of  the  present 
year  having  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  100,000  silver  pesos. 
During  the  grinding  season  about  800  tons  of  sugar  cane  pass  through 
the  trapiches  daily  furnishing  juice  for  the  production  of  1,500 
quintals  of  sugar.  The  daily  cost  of  running  this  central  in  the 
busy  season  exceeds  2,000  silver  pesos.  This  industry  has  built  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory  a  village  of  some  1,400  inhabitants. 
Streets  have  been  made,  drains  and  sidewalks  laid,  an  aqueduct 
built  for  furnishing  potable  water,  schools  and  stores  established, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  the  village  in  a  clean  and  sani- 
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tary  condition.  The  factory  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  sugar  refining  machinery,  and  additional  distilling 
apparatus  and  accessories  of  the  latest  type  have  been  ordered  from 
France.  Cuttings  of  the  celebrated  crystal  sugar  cane  of  Cuba  have 
been  introduced  in  the  cane  fields,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  this  famous  cane  in  Honduras  as  quickly  and  upon  as 
large  a  scale  as  possible.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  developments 
and  additions  now  planned  and  being  carried  into  effect  will  require 
the  employment  of  more  than  1,000  laborers. - The  CUSTOM¬ 

HOUSE  now  building  at  La  Ceiba  is  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  substantial  public  edifices  in  the  Republic.  The  plans  call 
for  a  modern  structure  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 

foreign  trade  of  that  important  port  for  many  years  to  come. - 

The  "TOBACCO  FACTORY  at  La  Ceiba  which  began  operations  in 
January,  1918,  under  the  name  of  La  Tabacalera  Hondurefla,  now 
makes  daily  an  average  of  60,000  cigarettes  and  1,000  cigars.  The 
factory  employs  40  operators,  most  of  whom  are  women,  and  uses 
tobacco  from  Copan,  Cuba,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  reported  that  the 
plant  is-  soon  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  require  the  services  of  more  than 
100  workmen.  The  tobacco  industry  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons  and  distributes  monthly 

more  than  6,000  pesos  in  wages. - Recent  investigations  of  the 

NARROWS  OF  THE  PATUCA  RIVER,  known  locally  as  the 
“Portal  del  Infierno”  (Hell’s  Gate),  which  are  reputed  to  render 
difficult  and  dangerous  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  show  that 
there  is  practically  no  danger  at  this  point  to  fluvial  traffic  during 
the  summer  months,  and  that  the  only  danger  encountered  is  from 
high  water  during  the  rainy  season.  At  the  place  referred  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  curves  and  contracts  for  a  distance  of  about  300 
meters  to  a  width  of  about  six  meters  and  is  confined  between  em¬ 
bankments  of  solid  rock  with  high  perpendicular  walls.  On  leaving 
this  contracted  channel  whirlpools  are  formed,  and  in  high  water 
these  are  dangerous  to  navigation.  The  report  states  that  by  the 
use  of  dynamite  the  channel  could  be  easily  widened  and  the  danger 
to  navigation  eliminated  entirely.  The  region  through  which  this 
river  flows  is  heavily  wooded  with  here  and  there  open  grassy  plains 
well  suited  to  stock  raising. 


Experiments  made  with  henequen  grown  at  Alamos,  State  of 
Sonora,  show  that  the  fiber  which  it  produces  is  of  the  highest  quality 
and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  competing  with  the  henequen  of  Yucatan. 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  HENEQUEN  INDUSTRY  IN 
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SONORA  a  company,  in  which  United  States  capitalists  are  inter¬ 
ested,  has  been  formed,  and  fiber-extracting  machinery  from  the 
United  States  has  already  arrived  at  Alamos  and  is  being  installed 
there  for  use  in  the  extraction  of  vegetable  fibers  found  in  abundance 
in  that  vicinity.  This  company  has  contracted  for  5,000,000  plants 
and  proposes  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  henequen  in  Sonora  on  a 
large  scale.  In  addition  to  the  fiber  industry  the  company  referred  to 
proposes  to  engage  in  the  lumber  business  and  in  the  exploitation  of 
dyewoods,  which  abound  in  southern  Sonora.  In  connection  with 
the  activities  of  this  company  an  automobile  service  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  freight  and  passengers  has  been  established  between  Navojoa 
and  Alamos,  and  a  railroad  is  planned  to  be  built  between  these  two 
points.  One  of  the  latest  uses  of  henequen  fiber  is  its  employment  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives,  a  product  having  been  obtained  from 
it  similar  to  guncotton. - The  LOCAL  CONGRESS  OF  STU¬ 

DENTS  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  decided  to  maintain  four  students, 
approved  by  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  universities  of  South  America  not  only  to  continue 
their  studies,  but  also  with  the  object  of  forming  closer  relations 

between  Mexico  and  the  Latin  American  Republics. - Reports  from 

Lower  California  are  to  the  effect  that  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
COTTON,  estimated  at  more  than  100,000  bales,  has  been  produced 
in  that  territory,  and  that  the  Mexican  Government,  due  to  the  inade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities  from  Lower  California  into  the  interior 
of  the  Republic,  is  disposed  to  allow  this  cotton  to  be  exported  to  the 
United  States. - The  CONGRESS  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN¬ 

MENTS,  which  was  held  in  Tacubaya,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
on  October  12,  1918,  opened  with  about  180  delegates  in  attend¬ 
ance. - In  1917,  according  to  figures  published  by  El  Economista,  a 

financial  publication  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  production  of  MEXI¬ 
CAN  PETROLEUM  was  55,292,770  barrels,  or  an  increase  of  14,- 
725,058  barrels  over  the  output  of  1916.  During  the  first  half  of  1918 
the  production  of  petroleum  in  Mexico  amounted  to  4,191,708  tons, 
as  compared  with  4,006,536  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1917. 
There  are  at  present  48  petroleum  companies  in  the  Republic  in  full 

production,  the  average  monthly  output  of  which  is  214,833  tons. - 

The  NATIONAL  ARTILLERY  FOUNDRY  at  Chepultepec  has  now 
in  operation  a  high  power  electric  furnace,  recently  installed  at  a  cost 
of  200,000  pesos,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  small  firearms.  With 

the  use  of  this  furnace  the  foundry  can  turn  out  500  rifles  per  day. - 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  construction  of  a 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  station  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California. - 

Alfredo  Arag6n,  MINISTER  of  Mexico  in  France,  has  been  appointed 
Mexican  minister  near  the  Government  of  Chile. - An  EXPOSI¬ 

TION  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Republic,  together  with  exhibits 
of  minerals,  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Pastor  Rouaix, 
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secretary  of  agriculture,  on  September  17, 1918, - The  NATIONAL 

AGRARIAN  COMMISSION  has  planned  to  obtain  large  areas  of  land 
in  different  States  of  the  Republic  to  be  divided  and  sold  in  small  lots 
to  farmers.  The  plans  of  the  commission  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  bill 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress. 


NICARAGUA 


The  EXPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  from  Nicaragua  in  1917, 
according  to  figures  prepared  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Corinto,  amounted  to  $522,474  and  consisted  of  cattle  hides  valued 
at  $460,738,  of  which  $459,228  went  to  the  United  States  and  $1,510 
to  Spain;  deer  skins,  $61,697,  of  which  $61,676  went  to  the  United 
States  and  $21  to  Spain,  and  other  hides  and  skins,  $39,  all  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States.  Under  date  of  October  19,  1918,  the 
general  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  hides  and  skins  into- the 
United  States  was  modified  by  ruling  No.  278  which  permits  the  im¬ 
portation  of  these  articles  from  Nicaragua  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions:  Before  hides  and  skins  so  licensed  may  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  priority  must  be  given  to  duly  licensed  shipments  of 
the  following  commodities  in  the  order  named:  Coconut  shells, 
coconuts,  cohune  nuts,  rubber,  mahogany,  cedar,  coffee,  cacao,  dye- 
woods,  copra,  and  bananas.  Licensed  shipments  of  hides  and  skins 
from  Nicaragua  destined  to  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be 
moved  only  after  available  licensed  shipments  of  the  commodities 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  have  received  cargo  space.  Hides  and 
skins  so  licensed  will  be  subject  to  allocation  by  the  bureau  of  imports 
of  the  war  trade  board  in  consultation  with  the  hide,  leather,  and 
leather  goods  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Bluefields  reports  that  there  have  accumulated  in 
that  consular  district  considerable  quantities  of  hides  now  in  the 
hands  of  producers  and  are  offered  for  sale  by  exporters.  This  is 
also  true  with  respect  to  crude  rubber  and  cacao,  the  stock  on  hand 
of  crude  rubber  amounting  to  probably  100,000  pounds,  and  of  cacao 
beans  to  from  500  to  1,000  sacks.  The  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  reports  that  the  production  of  bananas,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  their  outgoing  cargoes  from  Nicaragua,  is  likely  to  be  a 
little  below  normal  during  the  next  two  or  three  months  and  that 
their  ships  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  find  space  for  all  of  the  rubber 
offered,  and  probably  for  all  of  the  hides,  as  well  as  for  from  200  to 
300  sacks  of  cacao  beans  per  ship  during  October  and  November  of 

the  present  year. - “La  Informacidn,”  a  newspaper  of  Bluefields, 

states  that  the  Government  has  made  Prinsapolka,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  a  PORT  OF  ENTRY  in  order  to  facilitate  the  very  important 
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mining,  logging,  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  Prinsapolka 
district.  The  new  port  will  probably  rank  next  to  Bluefields,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  importance  of  its  commerce. — A  HIGHWAY 
has  been  opened  from  Providencia  to  Guadalupe  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  near  Bluefields.  This  road  is  of  great  importance  in  facilitating 
and  developing  the  trade  of  that  section  of  the  Republic.  Recently 
a  herd  of  50  cattle  was  driven  from  Chontales,  via  this  route,  to 

Bluefields. - Press  reports  state  that  President  Ohamorro  has  issued 

a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  patriotic  Nicaraguans  to  assist  the 
cause  of  world  democracy  by  subscribing  to  the  United  States 
FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN,  subscriptions  to  be  received  through 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. 


On  the  afternoon  of  October  1,  1918,  in  the  city  of  Panama,  Pedro 
A.  Diaz,  second  designate  or  vice  president,  was  sworn  in  as  ACT¬ 
ING  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic,  to  take  the  place  ol  Giro  L. 
Urriola,  the  retiring  Acting  President.  The  inaugural  ceremony  was 
held  in  the  National  Assembly  Hall,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing 
by  representatives  of  the  eight  Provinces,  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  corps,  the  former  Acting  President  and  his  cabi¬ 
net,  Bishop  Rojas,  of  the  Panama  diocese,  and  numerous  other 
prominent  persons  and  officials.  The  Acting  President  delivered  a 
short  address,  in  which  he  outlined  his  program  of  government- 
The  first  official  act  of  the  newly  inaugurated  Acting  President  was 
to  receive  the  resignation  of  Guillermo  Andreve,  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  cabinet  of  the  preceding  Acting  President. — — 
The  press  of  the  city  of  Panama  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which  the  largest 
percentage  of  territory  consists  of  PUBLIC  LANDS,  the  populated 
section  of  which  occupies  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country.  Large  districts  of  the  Government  lands  of 
Panama  are  exceedingly  fertile,  are  more  productive,  and  offer 
greater  facilities  for  cultivation  than  much  of  the  arable  public 
land  of  the  United  States.  _  Panama,  according  to  the  authority 
mentioned,  unlike  many  other  new  or  undeveloped  countries,  has 
not  only  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  Government  lands  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  stock  raising,  but  has  also  an  abundance  of  labor, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  interior 
of  the  cormtry.  There  are  indications  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
world  war  on  the  economic  life  of  Panama  will  probably  be  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  the  Republic  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  hitherto  known,  absorbing  in  this  manner 
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the  idle  agricultural  labor  of  the  country  and  stimulating  to  a  marked 
degree  all  the  industries  of  the  Republic.  The  cities  and  towns  of 
the  interior  of  Panama  are,  generally  speaking,  small,  having  popu¬ 
lations  varying  from  1,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  In  normal  times 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  residents  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  buy 
their  supplies  and  provisions  in  the  larger  markets  of  the  nation,  the 
bulk  of  these  provisions  being  imported,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  these  imported  goods,  such  as  fish,  fruits, 
etc.,  could  easily  be  obtained,  by  proper  methods  of  industry  and 
cultivation,  in  the  country.  The  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  Panama, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  inducing  the  natives  more 
and  more  to  engage  on  a  larger  scale  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  an 
endeavor  to  supply  the  demand  for  food  products  with  foodstuffs 
grown  in  the  Republic,  and  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  their 

labors  are  rewarded  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  before. - The 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SILVER  EMPLOYEES  of  the  Canal  Zone 
recently  celebrated  its  first  anniversary,  the  association  having  been 
foimded  on  September  29,  1917.  This  organization  has  taken  steps 
to  contribute  in  a  systematic  manner  to  the  Red  Cross  fimd  by 
monthly  subscriptions  from  each  of  its  members  in  amounts  varying 

from  25  to  50  cents. - On  October  6  last  the  National  Assembly  of 

Panama  suspended  its  session  for  15  minutes  to  enable  two  Panama 
girls  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN. 


From  September  22  to  29  last  there  was  held  in  the  Paraguayan 
gymnasium  in  Asuncion  an  EXHIBIT  OF  HISTORICAL  OBJECTS, 
made  memorable  by  association,  consisting  of  manuscripts,  celebrated 
autographic  letters,  newspapers,  illustrations,  postage  stamps,  coats 
of  arms,  diplomas,  medals,  coins,  costumes,  military  uniforms,  fire 
and  side  arms,  trophies,  carved  work,  jewelry,  pottery,  drawn  work, 

musical  instruments,  domestic  utensils,  etc. - The  CANNING 

FACTORY  at  San  Salvador,  Paraguay,  on  the  Paranfi,  River,  estab¬ 
lished  several  years  ago  by  German  interests,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  entitled  “Frigorifico  San  Salvador  del  Paraguay,” 
a  corporation  having  a  paid  up  capital  of  400,000  Argentine  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  the  shares  of  which  are  owned  by  Para¬ 
guayan,  Argentinian,  and  American  stockholders.  The  plant  is 
equipped  to  deal  with  200  head  of  cattle  daily  for  canning  purposes 
and  a  like  number  per  day  for  jerked  beef  purposes.  The  property 
consists  of  600  acres  of  fine  land,  which  gradually  rises  from  the  river 
bank.  A  three  years’  lease  has  been  made  on  97,000  acres  of  addi¬ 
tional  land  in  the  vicinity,  with  an  option  to  purchase  at  a  stated 
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price.  Most  of  tliis  land  will  be  used  for  rearing  and  fattening 
cattle  for  the  use  of  the  estahlishment.  The  location  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  obtainable  in  Faraway.  L.  P.  O’Farrell  is  president 
and  W.  E.  Henderson  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company.  Edward  Morris,  jr.,  the  Chicago  packer,  is  said  to  hold 
the  majority  of  the  stock.  In  August  last  representatives  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  who  have  within  the  last  few  years  established  packing  plants 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  visited  Paraguay,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  they  intend  to  establish  in  the  near  future  a  large  packing 

plant  somewhere  in  the  Republic. - El  Diario,  a  daUy  newspaper  of 

Asuncion,  states  that  five  of  the  largest  landowners  of  Paraguay 
possess  3,928,875  hectares  of  land,  distributed  as  follows:  P.  Gal- 
ipleo,  187,000  hectares;  United  Quebracho  Co.,  225,000  hectares; 
Punto  Sastre  Quebracho  Co.,  241,875  hectares;  The  Paraguay  Co., 
of  New  York,  275,000  hectares;  and  the  Carlos  Casado  Co.,  3,000,000 
hectares.  Paraguay  has  an  area  of  445,000  square  kilometers,^  a 
population  of  800,000,  and  stock,  principally  cattle,  estimated  at 

8,000,000  head. - The  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  at  Asuncion, 

established  by  Jorge  Lopez  Moreira,  receives  a  Government  sub¬ 
vention  of  7,000  pesos,  national  currency,  per  month. - The 

PARAGUAYAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Buenos  Aires  recently  elected 
Augusto  Cfilcena  president  and  Pedro  Ibarra  secretary.  This 
organization  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridic  entitv  by  the  Argentine 

Government. - Pharmacists  in  Asuncion  have  been  forbidden  by 

the  national  department  of  hygiene  to  sell  BICHLORIDE  OF 
MERCURY  to  the  public  except  upon  the  prescription  of  a  phy¬ 
sician. - According  to  press  reports  the  ARGENTINE  NAVIGA¬ 

TION  CO.  has  purchased  the  boats  of  the  two  principal  competing 
lines  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion.  This  gives  that  company 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  river  steamer  service  between  the  pointe 

mentioned. - Swiss  and  Italian  capitalists  are  said  to  have  bought 

from  its  English  owners  the  TRAMWAY  light  and  power  plant  in 
Asuncion. 


Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  holding  in  the  near 
future  of  a  VICuNA  EXPOSITION  in  Peru.  Vicuflas,  which  are 
wild  representatives* of  the  camel  family  in  South  America,  are  found 
on  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  bordering 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  not  only  highly  prized  for 
their  skins  but  also  for  their  soft  and  delicate  wool,  which  is  generally 
of  an  orange  red  color.  These  animals  live  in  herds  of  from  25  to 
30  head,  feed  on  grass  and  other  tender  plants  of  the  high  Andean 
valleys,  and  frequent  the  vicinity  of  the  swamps  of  the  elevated 
table-lands.  They  multiply  slowly,  and  as  they  are  constantly 
hunted,  protective  laws  are  necessary  to  prevent  their  extermination. 
The  proposed  exposition  is  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  well  as  with  the  object  of  encour- 
agmg  the  raising  of  these  valuable  ruminants  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  heretofore. - The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Peru- 
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vian  Government  has  organized  a  NATIONiVL  CERAMIC  EX¬ 
HIBIT  to  be  held  in  Lima  some  time  during  the  present  year.  The 
pottery  of  Peru  has  been  famous  since  pre-Incaic  times,  and  inasmuch 
as  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  in  the  country  suitable  for 
use  in  this  industry,  it  is  proposed  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and 
modernize  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  the  Republic,  and  it  is  to 
this  end  that  the  exhibition  referred  to  is  to  be  held. - An  INDUS¬ 

TRIAL  EXPOSITION  was  opened  in  Iquitos  on  September  11  last 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Department  of  Loreto.  A  bill  introduced  into  con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  contribute  £1,000 
toward  the  expenses  of  this  exposition.  Iquitos  is  the  center  of  the; 
rubber  industry  of  Peru  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  pro¬ 
gressive  cities  of  the  Republic.  It  is  in  direct  communication,  via 
the  Marafldn  and  Amazon  Rivers,  with  the  maritime  ports  of  the 
world  and  steamers  of  the  deepest  draft  can  anchor  alongside  its 
wharves. ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  a  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  vessels  flying  the  Peruvian  flag  without  first  being 
authorized  bv  the  Government,  which  will  consult  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Lima,  to  make  the  transfer.  This  law  was  enacted  for 

the  purpose  of  protecting  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  nation. - 

The  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE  of  Peru  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  in  the  national  capital  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
medical  science  from  a  professional  standpoint,  regulating  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  in  the  Republic,  procuring  the  enactment  of  sanitary 
laws,  founding  medical  societies,  establishing  medical  libraries, 

etc. - In  September  last  the  Peruvian  MILITARY  MISSIONS 

to  Italy  and  Japan  sailed  from  Callao,  Peru,  for  their  respective 
destinations.  The  commission  to  Japan,  which  embarked  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  steamship  Siberian  Maru,  was  scheduled  to  arrive 

in  Yokohama  on  October  19,  1918. - The  Peruvian  Congress  has 

appropriated  £7,520  to  defray  the  expenses  of  definitely  establishing 
the  CORNER  STONES  on  the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia. 


The  press  of  Salvador  has  recently  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
capitalists  of  that  countiy  the  opportunities  of  securing  handsome 
returns  by  engaging  in  the  cultivation  in  Honduras  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  TEXTILE  PLANT  known  as  damajao,  and  has  also  recom¬ 
mended  a  more  extensive  inmortation  into  Salvador  of  the  fine 
straw  hats  manufactured  in  Honduras.  An  important  Honduran 
newspaper  commenting  upon  this  subject  suggests  that  exhibits  of 
Honouran  straw  hats  be  made  in  San  Salvador  as  a  means  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  and  furthermore  calls  attention  to  the  opportunities  offered 
Salvadorian  agiiculturists  who  desire  to  grow  wheat  and  tobacco 

in  Honduras. - The  women  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  have  just 

established  a  new  charitable  organization  under  the  title  of  the 
WHITE  CROSS,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  and  care  for  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  indigent  children.  This  organization  proposes  not  only 
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with  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  which  will  become 

operative  in  March,  1919. - Among  the  principal  subjects  proposed 

for  discussion  at  the  EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  which 
convened  early  in  August  last,  were  the  following:  Credit  to  France, 
weekly  rest  bill,  lay  teaching,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  reorganization 

of  military  sanitation. - The  Holiday  Reform  Committee  has  made 

a  report  recommending  the  retention  of  the  following  HOLIDAYS: 
The  national  anniversaries  of  February  3  and  28,  May  25,  July  18, 
and  August  25;  New  Year’s  day;  January  6,  children’s  day;  car¬ 
nival  (movable  date);  July  4,  Independence  of  the  United  States; 
July  14,  fall  of  the  bastUe;  September  20,  Italy’s  day;  October  12, 
America’s  day;  November  2,  All  Saints  day,  and  December  25, 

Christmas  day. - Under  a  law  of  June  27,  1918,  the  Government  is 

authorized  to  e.xpend  not  more  than  22,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342) 
annually  during  the  next  four  years  in  the  construction  of  MUNICI¬ 
PAL  LAUNDRIES  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
four  buildings  to  be  erected  will  be,  respectively,  at  Salto,  Paysandu, 
Mercedes,.and  San  Jos6.— A  SOUTH  AMERICIAN  ENGINEER¬ 
ING  MAGAZINE  (Ingenieria  Sudamericana),  edited  in  ^anish  and 
English,  has  been  established  in  Montevideo  by  the  Engineering 
Editorial  Co.  This  magazine  proposes  to  give  special  attention  to 

engineering  subjects  relating  to  North  and  South  America. - The 

national  port  administration  at  Montevideo  has  purchased  the 
“Varadero  Lussich,”  a  small  SLIPWAY  which  formeny  belonged  to 
the  Lussich  Lighterage  Co.  The  consideration,  including  site  and 
equipment,  is  142,000  pesos,  payable  in  6  per  cent  interest  bearing 
bonus  issued  at  95  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  Among  the  other 
dry  docks  of  Montevideo  are  the  National,  the  Maua,  and  the  Cerro 

Varadero  or  slipway. - The  BUDGET  in  force  up  to  June  30,  1918, 

including  modifications  adopted  during  the  fiscal  years  1916-17  and 

1917- 18,  has  been  extended  until  such  time  as  the  budget  law  for 

1918- 19  may  be  approved. - ^The  NATIONAL  ANTIALCOHOLIC 

LEAGUE  of  Uruguay,  with  headquarters  at  Montevideo,  receives  a 
subvention  from  the  Government.  This  league  carries  on  an  active 
propaganda  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  o?  distilled  alcoholic  beverages  in  Uruguay  on  Sundays  is  said 
to  have  been  due  directly  to  its  activities.  The  temperance  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  held  in  Montevideo  in  April  last  planned  to  call  an 
international  temperance  congress  in  the  capital  oi  Uruguay  to  meet 
on  a  date  to  be  fixed  some  time  in  the  future. 
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The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Puerto  Cabello  reports  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  large  quantities  of  INDIAN  CORN  have  been 
raised  in  that  district,  and  tnat  the  crop  now  being  harvested  will 
probably  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  tne  country  and  far  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements.  In  view  of  the  size  of  the  present  corn  crop 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exporting  the  surplus,  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  same  may  become  a  serious  proolem.  Offers  or  the  new  crop 
are  being  made  at  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  from  $2.19 
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to  $2.63  per  100  pounds  earlier  in  the  year.  Corn  is  harvested  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  September  and  October,  and  generally  but  one  crop  is  grown 
annually,  although  where  irrigation  is  practiced  two  crops  could  be 
easily  raised.  Most  of  the  corn  cultivated  is  of  the  white  varieties 
which  are  not  so  marketable  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  yellow  varie¬ 
ties.  The  consul  suggests  that  in  case  of  a  corn  shortage  in  the 
United  States  Venezuela  might  well  be  considered  as  an  available 

source  of  supply. - The  EXPORTS  OF  CACAO  from  Puerto  Ca- 

bello  during  tW  first  eight  months  of  1918  amounted  to  3,798,920 
pounds,  valued  at  $376,076,  as  compared  with  5,407,720  pounds,  val¬ 
ued  at  $700,641,  during  the  same  period  of  1917.  The  exports  from 
Puerto  Cabello  in  1918  were  nearly  all  to  the  United  States,  and  the 

E revailing  prices  of  cacao  were  low.  The  main  cacao  harvests  are  in 

December  and  June  of  each  year. - A  decree  promulgated  on  July  2. 

1918,  establishes  a  BUREAU  OF  MINES  and  a  bureau  of  public  lands, 
industries,  and  commerce  annexed  to  the  Department  of  Fomento. 
The  bureau  of  mines  will  have  control  over  mining  investigations,  the 
acquisition  and  working  of  mines  and  mineral  deposits,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Government  mines,  the  technical  inspection  of  mines,  the 
collection  of  samples  of  ores,  the  national  laboratory,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  bulletin,  and  the  exemption  from  customs  duties  of  arti¬ 
cles  intended  for  mining  operations.  The  bureau  of  public  lands, 
industries,  and  commerce  will  have  control  of  all  business  relating  to 
uncultivated  lands,  agriculture,  stock  raising,  colonization,  etc.; 
forestry  and  the  conservation  of  forests;  meteorological  stations; 
census  statistics,  etc.  It  will  also  deal  with  contracts  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  industries,  the  issuance  of  stamps  for  the  payment 
of  industrial  taxes,  patents  of  invention,  exemption  from  customs  du¬ 
ties  of  articles  required  in  connection  with  agricultural  development 
and  industrial  contracts,  banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade-mark 

registration,  etc. - ^Under  the  RAILWAY  CONCESSION  LAW 

approved  by  the  President  on  June  4,  1918,  the  Government  will 
guarantee  no  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways,  and  railway  contractors  are  required  to  make  a  cash  deposit 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  width  of  the  gauge  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scale:  0.610  meter  gauge,  600  bolivares 
(bolivar=  $0,193)  per  kilometer;  0.915  meter  gauge,  900  bolivares  per 
kilometer;  1.07  meter  gauge,  1,000  bolivares  per  kilometer;  and  1.435 
meter  gauge,  1,400  bolivares  per  kilometer.  These  deposits  may  be 
reduced  by  the  Federal  Executive  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  The 
President  is  given  the  power  to  require  a  reduction  in  rates  when  the 

tonna^  hauled  exceeds  a  certain  amount. - The  EXPORTS  OF 

SUGAR  from  the  Tacarigua  Sugar  Central  in  1916  amounted  to 
2,091,880  pounds,  valued  at  $88,617;  in  1917  these  exports  rose  to 
6,480,276  pounds,  valued  at  $244,942;  and  up  to  the  first  week  of 
June,  1918,  the  exports  were  5,721,608  pounds,  valued  at  $217,838. 


